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TRANSLATION OF M. VIOLLET-L E-DUC S TREATISE ON “CONSTRUCTION.” 


RATIONAL BUILDING: the Article “CONSTRUCTION.” 


By BK. BE. Vioiver Le-Duc, from the Dictionnaire Raisonné de l Architecture Francaise. Translated by GEORGE MARTIN Huss, Architect, Mem- 

ber of the Architectural League, New York. With Numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

SELECTED CONTENTS: General View—Greek and Roman Construction. Principles—Romanesque Architecture; Roman and Romanesque 
Vaults; Origin of the Pointed Arch; Gothic Builders; Development of Principles; Vaults; Flying Buttresses; Diagonal and Transverse 
Arches; Materials; Thirteenth Century Developments. Civil Constructions—A Medieval Dwelling; Use of Corbles; Nature of Materials 
Influenced Methods of Construction. Military Construction—Towers, Fortresses, etc. 

‘After a general view of the subject, the author deals with the underlying principles of architecture, the various processes of construction, the peculiari- 
ties of Greek, Roman, and Gothic art, the material used in each, the development of the different styles of building, civil and military construction, ete ‘The 


work is intended primarily for architects and students, but the lay reader will find it easy of comprehension, and the historic portions at least of deep interest.”’— 
Boston Transcript 


SOCIAL ENGLAND SERIES. Life of Adam Smith. 
he First Volume of this New Series ts Now Ready, entitled , 
r ; sit wade eat ee a Ready, entitled Author of ‘*The Wealth of Nations,"* ete By Joan Rag, author of *‘ Contem- 
Troubadours and Courts of Love. porary Socialism,” ‘* Eight Hours for Work,’’ ete. &vo, cloth, $4.00. 
By J. F. Rowsoruam, M.A. (Oxon, ) With 2 Maps and 13 Illustrations. Crown “All admirers of Adam Smith. will feel grateful to Mr. Rae for this worthy 
” vo, $1 75 record of a great literary life, and particularly for his manuscripts of the col- 


“A most erudite and eloquent volume, of which every page betrays a pro 


lection of Hume —— preserved in the library of the Royal Society 
found and painstaking research beyond all praise.’’— Daily Chronicle 


of Edinburgh, which has supplied many interesting particulars.’’--London 
’ : se ES Se : Daily News. 

* The subject is one which will never cease to have its fascination so long as 
men interest themselves in the beginnings of poetry and in the spirit of art and 
romance. Mr. Rowbotham handles it with special knowledge and sympathy. “4 keen and searching criticism by a shrewd thinker.” 


Well compacted and well balanced, * Scotsman fs 
Natural Rights: 


A History of Slavery and Serfdom. A CRITICISM OF SOME POLITICAL AND ETHICAL CONCEPTIONS. 


By D. G. Rircate, M.A., Professor in the University of St Andrews, Scotland. 
&vo, $2.75 net. 





By JouN Kevis Inaram, LL,D., President of the Royal Irish Academy, author 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 21, 1805 pared the foreign and domestic prices as 
they sradually approache each other 
ind th fabwyr tion of the Sely conipet 

» al n foreign and domestic fabries, with the 

The Week. result that we discovered an opportunity to 

ga foothold for American woo goods 

—— England, even though small. In endeavoring 

es ‘ P e ‘ ton Re a place for these goods we found much 

HE business outlook is improving. | prejudice existing avainst i ae alae 

Even those trade journals which have | which people there were not accusto l to 

Searches and found it necessary to sell the goods at 

been most pessimistic heretofore acknow- al 7 rice ai a rt Y oe pur . ses nie 

ledge this fact. Among the causes of the | goods of Enylish anufacture for it th 
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portant 1s the assurance conveyed to the | within 4 pence of what these American goods 

public, and now abundantly confirmed | Were seld at, but as soon as our of goods 

4 j becomes better Known I have » dout t 

and universally believed on both | ihat we shall be able to o ‘er ‘ 

sides of the water, that the gold | pence per yar e than now 

standard is to be maintained. This 
1as given confidence to the posses 


sors of capital, which was the only thing 
needed to set the wheels of production re 
The syndicate has done 
what it undertook to, and even more; it 
has thus far controlled the rate of sterling 
exchange so that gold could not be 
ported. It has done this in addition to 
the delivery, at regular intervals, of the 
gold which it contracted to supply to the 
Treasury. It is within the bounds of truth 
tosay that no other group of men in the 


volving. bond 


ex 


world could have accomplished this feat. 
The importance of it is beyond estimation, 
it the 
quences nobody can 


arrested conse 
of which 


any more than he can tell how far a prai 


since a panic 


depict 


rie fire will spread after it is once started. 
It isnot to be supposed that these men 
have been meeting all demands for foreign 
exchange below the gold-shipping point 
the 2d of 
to themselves, seeing that gold was going 
out before that date at the rate of $10,000,- 
000 per week. Whether they make a protit 
or not at the end of their undertaking de 
pends on circumstances. They have cer 
tainly deserved it, but they have not 
the end. The of 
envious tongues has now nearly ceased, 
dwindled to a_ few 
tions about the tightness of money, which 
is attributed to the operations of the syn- 
If it were due to them it would 
be another title of honor, because tightness 


since February without cost 


vet reached clamor 


and has objurga 


dicate. 


of money means employment of money, 
and is the surest sign of @e bettern 
trade. 


An actual and bona-fide sale of Am 


erican 


woollens has been made in Bradford, the 


great English centre of wooller kanu 
facturing. ‘his is said to have been 
the first shipment of American w ens 
ever made to Europe. In itself of 

vreat moment, as the goods were only in 


the event has naturally 
great stir in 
The shipment was made by W. F. Dertl 


& Co. of this city. 


line, 


a single 





made a woollen cir 


In explanation ame 


ber of the firm says: 
As soon as a reduction of t s Vv : | 
uae oe eae oe | 
enced to investigate th ’ +? as 
ble exportation of dk st i rics ; 


There is something painfully un Ameri 
can about this. The 
the flag.” They unpatriotically 

the Teuton No 


no guns, no powerful naval demonstration 


woollens did not even 
** follow 
drum-beat, 


went on 


preceded and caused their shipment, but 


in the basest and most mercenary spirit 
they were sent over because they coul 
sold ‘tat a profit."’ Th 


gradation of international trade 


is is a distinct 
from its 
holiest uses, and what is responsible for 
it? Another American thing, ** 
duction of duties.** At least, that is what 
the exporters say. But we shall not so far 
t 
| 


un a re 


cater to universal scepticism as to cred 


this explanation. Too many innocent an 


trusting minds have been taught at their 


mothers’ knees to believe that a reducti 


of duties meant a general ¢ 
} 


goods on us, t ake the suggestion that 
it really means our dumping the good 
ther people seem anything but sa 
gious. We hope, however, that Meck 
ley and the great w ratherer, Jud 
Lawrence, will make haste to advat i 
‘new theology f prot t s 
which these disturbing facts may be fitt 
without upsetting t pr s fait f 
the itt ones 
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that the strikers 


were too hasty, that they should have ap- 


a-day arbitrators sa) 


pealed to arbitration; the fact remains that 


the ‘longshoremen thought as straight as 
they shot. Those negroes were doing 
their work, drawing their wages, takin: 


the bread from their wives and children. 
No; the 
the mob 
that massacred the Itelians, ‘* Get your 


Can you parley with robbers? 


thing to do is, as Parkerson told 


’ 


guns.’’ This the ’lonyshoremen did, and 


thereby showed an admirable perception 


of the conclusions to which the wodern 
doctrine of the rights of labor directly 
leads. 

The shocking riot in the Indiana Le 


gislature in which so many persons were 
hurt and the ribs of the Governor's secre- 
tary football at- 
tempt to ‘*tackle- him low,’ so as to pre- 
vent his reaching the Speaker with a bill, 


broken, was a regular 


and a distinguished football player really 
the The 
intended sub- 


in melee, 

row bill to 
stitute a Republican for a Democrat as 
of the State-house. The 
publican majority passed the bill, but the 
Democratic Governor held it till the last 


won fresh honors 


arose over a 


custodian Re- 


moment so that when he vetoed it the Le 
gislature could not pass it over his veto. 
The object of the Republicans, therefore, 
was to prevent the the 
Speaker before adjournment, and for this 
purpose they bucked and tackled the De 
So 


veto reaching 


mocrats. many Republicans were, 


that he 
to the Speaker’s chair, with 


however, injured in the fray, 
finally got 
a bleeding face, a broken rib, and a lace- 
rated diaphragm. It is said the parties 
are all ashamed of 


and well they may be, but they would do 


the scrimmage now, 


itagain. The affair is one more contribu- 
tion to the mass of scandal which, all over 
the country, is discrediting representative 
government. 


The point in the matter, however, which 
attention that the row 
that 


most deserves is 


aroge over a small office, and prob 
ably nothing else in the world could have 
caused it. Neither war, currency, taxa- 
tion, prohibition, nor any other subject 
the of the 
Legislature, or lying within its jurisdic- 
led 
s 


matters 


likely to engage attention 


tion, could possibly have to such a 


seene. Concerning such most 


politicians nowadays are comparatively 
They do not give them very 
They do not be 
them. The 


which most occupies their minds in all 


lukewarm. 


serious consideration. 


come excited about thing 


political contests is the offices which are 


likely to be at their disposal in case they 
win an election. The thing which most 
exasperates them when they lose one is 
the seizure of the offices by the other 
fellows. When this city was throb 
bing last fall with horror over. the 
revelations of the Lexow committee, and 
vowing before high heaven that this 


great shame should cease, 


what the politi- 
cal men were thinking of was the number 
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of offices the shame would probably give 
them, and the persons who would proba- 
Lauterbach went to work 
promptly, not to draft reform bills and 


bly get them. 


bring criminals tojustice, but to make out 
his ** list,” and Platt got the Legislature 
together to consider how many offices the 
mayor ought to give in payment of area 
sonable amount of reform. 


Another week has passed at Albany, 
making ten since the session began, and 
the various municipal reform bills have 
made no progress. The city-magistrates 
bill, the public-school bill, the real-estate 
bill have not advanced a particle 
from the positions which they oceupied a 
They all up” 
Platt’s orders, and be 


sales 


“hung 

will 
kept so until the Platt men are fright 
The chair- 


week ago. are 


under they 
ened into taking them down. 
of the 
those on cities and the judiciary, in both 


men ail committees, especially 
houses, are such servile Platt agents that 
it is impossible to reach them by ordinary 
Nothing less than 
a mass-meeting moves them, and then they 


powers of persuasion. 


respond as slightly us they think to be 
It is necessary that the people, and 
the Republicans of the State, 
should realize the importance of exerting 


safe. 


especially 


themselves to bring pressure upon these 
If this 
Legislature fails to keep the pledges upon 


enemies of the public welfare. 


which its Republican members’ were 
elected, it will be a long time before Re- 
publican promises of reform will be able 
to attract independent votes again in this 
State, and without that support the Re- 
to win. Then, 
too, the whole country is watching the 
struggle here, and if reform be defeated 
the effect upon national Republican pros 
pects cannot fail to be disastrous. 


publicans cannot hope 


The presentment of the special grand 
jury against the Police Department, accom 
panied by the indictment of eleven police 
officials,is another demand upon the Legis- 
lature for a thorough reorganization of 
that department. Itemphasizes the popu- 
verdict the revelations of the 
Lexow committee as expressed at the polls 
November. 


lar upon 


in It justifies and approves 
the work of the Committee of Seventy, 
both in the late election and in the prepa- 
ration of measures of police reform since 
election. The voice of the city has been 
It spoke first in 

in the 
It spoke 


again in the Chamber of Commerce meet- 


heard many times now. 
the It 
Cooper Union mass-meeting. 


election. spoke again 


ing. It has spoken repeatedly through 
the Committee of Seventy, through the 


various reform organizations, and through 
other bodies of its leading citizens like the 
Union League Club. The special grand 
jury, like the Committee of Seventy, is a 
it 
speaks for the city with even greater force, 
for it restrictions and 
auspices which give its words especial 


representative body of citizens, but 


under legal 


acts 
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solemnity and weight. Even Lexow can- 
not denounce it as a ‘‘ gang of reformers ”’ 
merely. 





The decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court of Illinois last week against the 
constitutionality of a recent eight-hour 
law of that State is essentially a declara 
tion in favor of the right of free contract. 
The law provided that ‘*no female shall 
be employed in any factory or workshop 
more than eight hours in any one day, or 
forty-eight hours in any one week.’’ It 
was one of Gov. Altgeld’s pet measures. 
The court holds that women and men are 
on the same footing as regards contracts 
regulating their labor and hours of work; 
that the restriction made by the law is in 
conflict with the provision of the State 
Constitution that ‘‘ no person shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law,’ the right to labor 
to 
in 


employ labor and make 
tracts being included this 


ion; the section which forbids women to 


or con- 


provis- 


work more than eight hours a day in a 
manufacturing establishment, while per- 
mitting them to work as many hours as 
they see fit at other occupations, is declar- 
ed to be an unconstitutional discrimina 
tion. The holds that the Le 
gislature power to substitute 
its own judgment for the judgment 
of an employer and employee in a 
matter about which the latter are compe- 
tent to reach an agreement, and it will not 
accept the plea that the provision quoted 
is a sanitary provision, and therefore justi 
fiable as an exercise of the police authori- 
ty of the State. This power the court 
does not think can be invoked to prevent 
injury to an individual in a particular call- 
ing. The object of this law was to pro- 
tect women from the exactions of ‘* sweat 
shops.”’ 


court 


has no 


Dr. Coan, in his comments the other 
day upon Mr. Shearman’s arraignment of 
the Missionaries’ Sons in Hawaii, spoke of 


’ 


‘“strange sensations”? in hearing in 
this country attacks on missionaries which 
in Hawaii used to be heard only from the 
rabble. But his strange sensations can 
be nothing to those of the Hawaiians 
themselves. Fof*years they had been re- 
ferred to as the crowning glory of mission- 
ary enterprise, and their praise was in all 
the churches. What solemn 
there was when the American Board an- 
nounced that the Hawaiians all 
Christians, that they needed no more mis- 
sionaries, that they would maintain their 
‘not only that, but would 
themselves send missionaries to other Pa- 
cific islands. Read the accounts of the Ha 
Wailans given by Dr. Coan’s own father, 
that heroic and gentle pioneer. While not 
concealing their weaknesses, he had warm 
words for their simplicity, their kindliness, 
their love for their native rulers, and their 
patriotic pride. If it is a question of 
‘strange sensations,’* what ones could be 
stranger than those of these simple-mind- 


his 


rejoicing 


were 


own churches 
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ed natives as they read the abuse and slan 
der poured out upon them by the Ameri 
can Board’s agent in the islands, and by 


the pious clergyman, the Rev. Sereno 
EK. Bishop, who a little while ago was 


praising and accepting favors from the 
‘harg 

de al 
of this holy slander was reproduced with 


very Queen that he has lately been 
ing with nameless vices. A good 
much effect in Senator Pettigrew’s speech 
against annexation, and makes an edify 
to what the churches 
Missionaries’ Sons were all saying of the 
until the to rol 
them of land and flag. 


ing contrast and 


Hawaiians time came 


The Tribune 
wisdom and solemn warning to Japan, 


has addressed words of 


which the rulers of that aspiring country 
will do well to heed. It takes occasion to 
point out that the acquisition of Chinese 
provinces, as a result of the war, would 
entail great embarrassments and expense 
upon the Japanese. Before rashly going 
ahead, it warpsthem to think of the large 
standing army they would have to main 
tain, of the 
they 


fortresses and naval stations 
would have to establish, and, par 
ticularly, of the loss of the great advan 


fron 


same 


tage they now enjoy of being free 
In the 
number of the 7’ribune a weighty protest 
the 


against squandering any more money in 


foreign entanglements. 


is addressed to French Government 


Madagascar. The present expedition is 
likely to cost $25,000,000, and French tax- 
payers would rather have less glory and 
colonial expansion and more hard hi 
This 

American doctrine, but we fear the cynical 
it 


CAS 


in 
traditiona 


their pockets. is good 
Japanese and French will look upon 


very much as they would on an offer of 


Such faithful readers of 
that 
o be 


one of universal grabbing and absorption: 


cast-off clothing. 
the Tribune as they are, know well 
it considers the true national policy t 


naval stations and strategic islands and 
focal points and *tkeys’’ to be added every 


\nd then, 
preach economy and caution and peacefu 


day. how, has it the face te 


methods to the Japanese just as they are 


getting into position to do some grabbi: 


themselves? 


The ‘*man on horseback” is always j 


around the corner in Spain, and whet 


debts grow onerous, when political fa 
tions get by the ears, when civil order is 
threatened, he is the man to whom socie 


ty turns as its saviour. Castelar’srepul 


was upset and the Cortes dispersed by the 
Captain-General of Madrid in 1873, ar 


s newspape! 


lot of young lieutenants, who, instead 


now Castelar’ is sacked by 


being punishe become at or 

heroes of the hour and start a popular 
ery for a soldier at the head of ¢t 
government. Gen. Martinez Campos 

a good part of his reputati g 
down the former Cuban rebellion, and t 
critical state of affairs in the isla ay 
now have much to d \ 


for his accession to the pren rs t } ft 
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the appeal to him marks also a new stage 
in the ust of Spaniards with the work 


ing of representative 


cdlisy 
institutions as they 
since the revolution of 

they 
of factional 


with the taxes ever growing and na 


have enjoyed them 
1868 \ 
found to 
chiefs, 


tional bankruptcy ever nearer. The Consti 


civilian government have 


mean a sSuUcCeSSION 


tution guarantees freedon f the press, 
but what do the young Hotspurs care for 
that, if the newspapers criticise them? 


ir first thought was to challenge all the 


editors, but finally they concluded to go 
and smash all the presses and office furni 
tureand “stopthe paper’ in that effective 
The re | 


way. sult has amply justified 
them, as the ministry was too cowardly to 


punish them, ‘adhesions™’ by telegraph 
came from all parts of the country, and 
the Government promptly resigned. 


Inditference of the electors is ur 


ged by 


some French writers as a chief cause of 
the creaking and groaning of the machine 
of representative government In their coun 
try They point to the recent municipal 
election of Marseilles, in which, out of SI, 
S74 registered voters, but 17,848 took the 
trouble to go to the polls- this, though 
the cry that the Philistines, in the shape 
of the Socialists, were upon the city had 
been raised with great justification \ 
sl abstention of voters was noticea 





ble in two elections latelv held to ti va 
Cal es in the Chamber in one Paris ar 

rondiss t lin the election of the late 

M. Burdeau'’s successor from Lyons, less 

than a quarter of the 1 stered vote was 
‘ast If t ~ oO thi way 

savs M. Paul Lattitte vho discusses 
the matter 1 tt inl 
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get any labor atall, or get only discontent- 


ed labor, and he will vastly prefer fighting 
his quarrel out until labor surrenders at 
discretion, or until he comes to an amica 
; ¢ 


ble agreement with it vn moti 

or until he is able to fill the places of the 
strikers with new persons eager for work 
No plan for making defeated lat back 
to work contentedly has vet |! hit upon 
They have sought to solve tl roble 
some of the Australian « es | i r 
poratipg the trades unions, s that they 
could make contracts and be responsible 
in damages for breaches But t t 
sponsibility in damages will | nef 
only when they have . t t 
treasury, and if they AW as 
against them, they we i} ably < 
away with it. In short, ther way of 


getting around ther 


the labor trouble is” the W tu f 
iorality among tl ib ‘ t 

world you must hav ther ira 

money to pully t 
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will have time to in 


containing the deadly gol 1use, an 
business world 


itself still more impregnably on the 
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THE CONSTITUTION. 
Ir would be difficult to overestimate the 
gravity of the discussion which has been 
going on before the Supreme Court in 


CONGRESS AND 


Washington on the income tax. The posi- 
tion taken on behalf of the tax by Mr. 
Mr. Carter is that Congress 
is the great depositary of the rights and 


Olney and 


privileges of the people; that Congress 
might not, it is true, exercise the taxing 
power arbitrarily, as, for instance, by tax- 
ing bald-headed men, but it might tax the 
rich because they were rich, for the bene- 
fit of the poor, and classify the popula- 
the pur- 
poses of taxation, and is the sole judge 


tion in any way it pleased for 


whether taxes are direct or indirect, uni- 
form or not. Mr. Olney was equally em- 
phatic in declaring that Congress could not 
make a mistake in declaring what public 
policy required in the matter of imposing 
burdens on some portions of the communi- 
‘OD 


that point Congress was the sole and final 


ty from which others were exempt. 
authority,’’ and its decision, once made, 
was binding on all other departments of 
the Government. The court has already 
decided, too, that it may go further than 
this, and give a name to atax, for adminis- 
trative purposes, which will take it out of 
constitutional prohibitions, without refer- 
ence to the facts—call it indirect, for in- 
stance, when it is direct, or uniform when 
it is discriminating; that is, has complete 
powers of nomenclature—dictionaries and 
popular usage notwithstanding. The court 
has also decided that, in the matter of 
currency, Congress may give the name of 
‘*money”’ to anything it pleases; that it 
may decree the circulation as legal tender 
of irredeemable paper as well as coin, and, 
presumably, authorize a man to pay his 
debts in any material it may choose to 
Congress has 
also, with the sanction of the court, taken 
away the benefit of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus from large bodies of unoffending per- 


designate for the purpose. 


sons who may be accused of having come 
here as ‘* contract laborers,’ and denied 
to the courts the power of passing on the 
facts of their case, and enabled a subor- 
dinate officer of the Government to keep 
them in confinement for a practically un- 
limited period. 

All this is done or permitted under the 
rule that Congress is supreme judge of 
what the ‘ policy ’’ of the nation ought 
to be. Ever since the war, the decisions 
of the Supreme Court have been steadi- 
ly extending the range of this power 
of deciding what our policy ought to be. 
The only restrictions it has attempted 
to place on congressional powers of legis- 
lation have been in the deliverance of the 
States from some of the encroachments on 
their police powers which sprang up in the 
reconstruction period, Should the powers 
now claimed for it in the matter of taxation 
be added to the powers already secured in 
the matter of currency, it will have firm 
and unrestricted hold of the chief inte- 
rests of the individual—of those which 


most nearly concern his happiness and 
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prosperity. Unrestricted power of taxa- 


tion is the greatest power over accu- 
mulated wealth, manufactures, industry, 
and personal freedom which any govern- 
ment can have; for liberty, as Hampden 
found out, cannot be worth much to a 
man who may be taxed in any way some 
other man pleases. If, in fact, the Su- 
preme Court should sustain the income 
tax on the grounds set out in Mr. Carter’s 
and Mr. Olney’s briefs, Congress will 
stand practically in the position of the 
British Parliament, without the mass of 
customs and traditions which keep Parlia- 
ment in check, and the Constitution will 
be mainly interesting as a somewhat ob- 
scure but venerable record of eighteenth- 
century political philosophy. Legislative 
power on any matter of great importance 
it will not have. 

Whether this will be a good or bad state 
of things will depend on the kind of Con- 
gress we shall have. During the past 
hundred years our great boast has been 
that we had, by means of a written con- 
stitution, discovered at last the means of 
protecting liberty and property against the 
excesses and passions of democratic legis- 
latures, and especially against the attacks 
on property of the poor, the greedy, and 
unscrupulous. In fact, it islargely on this 
ground that the Constitution was recom- 
mended for general adoption. For such a 
constitution the propertied and saving 
classes all over Europe are sighing to-day 
as they tremble before the advances of a 
fanatical socialistic democracy. We have 
on this account, we venture to say, more 
than on any other, excited the envy of all 
other nations. The Congresses we have 
had ever since the war, or at all events 
ever since 1870, have done a good deal to 
justify this envy to ourselves. When we 
recall their dealings with the two great 


{questions of the tariff and the currency 
‘within that period, the idea of releasing 


our politicians from all restraints in decid- 
ing on policy might well alarm even the 
bravest of us. The idea that this last 
one, which has just dispersed, could have 
a *‘ policy ’’ of any kind, will excite the 
merriment of any one familiar with its 
members and their work. 

Of course it may be said that, after all, 
Congress is the product of the popular 
vote, and to say that its errors cannot be 
corrected by the popular vote is to deny the 
fitness of democracy for the work of gov- 
ernment. This is true of a united popula- 
tion which in its politics seeks only the 
general good by different methods. It is not 
true of a population in which class has 
been set against class, and the man who 
has saved and accumulated is marked out 
as a proper subject of taxation for the 
benefit of everybody who, for any reason, 
has less than he has. Nothing more cer- 
tain to bring constitutional government to 
ruin than this idea working among a vot- 
ing population, most of whom are poor, 
could be devised, 
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ECONOMIC FICTION. 

Apropos of the discussion over the in- 
come tax, it is worthy of note that nearly 
every argument in its favor is based on 
the assumption that Congress is some- 
what in the position of a benevolent and 
extremely wise despot, who is seriously 
occupied with the problem of making tax- 
ation equable and just, of making every 
man pay according to his ability, and no 
more. In fact, all rules of taxation framed 
by economists, including Adam Smith’s 
famous rules, rest on the same theo- 
ry. They all presuppose governments to 
desire just taxation, and to be anxious 
to receive light from the thinkers and 
economists as to what just taxation is. 
There has probably never been any age of 
the world in which theories of taxation 
were so much discussed by economists 
and sociologists, in which these gentlemen 
wrote so many books, and in which there 
were so many chairs in colleges devoted to 
instruction in the science of society, as 
the present one. Everything, or nearly 
everything, they say, however, has refer- 
ence to what may be called an ideal world 

that is, a world in which highly instruct- 
ed men hold the reins of power, in which 
the observations of philosophers on social 
phenomena are carefully considered, and 
as far as possible embodied in legislationg 

This view of the powers that be has been 
carried mto the Supreme Court in the pre- 
sent arguments on the income tax, and has 
been already embodied by the Supreme 
Court itself in several decisions. Con- 
gress, according to these decisions, has a 


‘* public policy,” based, as ‘* public policy ”’ 
should always be, on careful consideration 
of the national history, character, and man- 
ners, and tendencies, and of the national 
resources, checked and widened by the 
experience of the human race in other 
ages and countries. But if all other 
species of literature were to be lost, and 
we were to be known to posterity only 
through our books and lectures on taxa- 
tion, political economy, and the science of 
government, we doubt if our descen- 
dants would get from them any idea 
of the kind of governments we really lived 
under. ‘“Surely,’’ they would say, ‘‘these 
ancients cannot have discharged all this 
wisdom into the desert air. There must 
have been legislators in all countries who 
gave ear to these treatises, and who 
sought to embody in their acts these 
remarkable fruits of philosophic research 
and meditation.’’ What would be their 
astonishment, however, to find that this 
class had very little influence on legisla- 
tion, and, in fact, that this influence di- 
minished as institutions became more de- 
mocratic, and as the cultivation of political 
science in the colleges and in literature in- 
creased. 

The truth is, that our economists and 
professors are in this matter living ina 
fool’s paradise. The government of the 
world has passed, or is passing rapidly, 
into the hands of men who know them 


not, or, if they know them, contemn 
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them. The ‘State’’ which they are 


saddling with so much _ responsibility, 
does not exist and probably never will 
exist. Their theories of taxation and 
their analyses of taxation with which 


they load their magazines, are looked on 
by the rulers of the world as so much idle 
speculation. 
ous hearing 
We have heard from a financier 
who went on to Washington to 
with the committee of Congress the con- 
ditions of the late loan, that he found his 
audience so ignorant of the principles of 


They get but a contemptu 
in most legislative committee 
rooms. 


discuss 


finance and exchange, and so suspicious 
of him as a capitalist, that he forebore to 
say anything. The same thing would be 
true at Albany. The best 
city have been at work on reformatory bills, 
but they found their labors rejected with 
scorn by farmersand small lawyers. Loud- 


minds in this 


ly as our system of State taxation calls for 
reform, it has been found impossible in 
thirty years to secure any legislative at 
tention to any 
competent hands. 

The this is, not that we 
must sit down and despair of mankind, 
but that we should oppose every attempt 
to add to the powers of Government, 


new scheme framed by 


lesson of all 
and 


get at 
If democracy should 


to enable simple majorities to 
people’s property. 
perish as previous systems have perish 
ed, it will probably be through attempt 
ing too much; and yet the 
that 


encouraged 


tendency in 


is very strong, and it is 


direction 
by 
and wealthy class with a sort of sui- 
cidal Take the 
that the rich may fairly be set apart for 
heavy taxation for the benefit of the poor, 
which is at the bottom of the 
income tax and the inheritance 


many of the educated 


insoucianee. assertion 


progressive 





tax. il 
the economists who have advocated these 
have 

hardly 


so theory, 


thought 


done on a probably 
out, 


both 


arthly Provi 


ever 
that there was 
rich and poor, some sort of 
dence who would see that 


thoroughly 


somewhere, above 


the rich paid 
no more than they could bear, and did not 
pay enough to make tl 
weaken among young men the desire to 
other 
tax was just and scientific. If 
them had been asked, Would you think i 
just and expedient that the poor sho 
decide how much the rich ought to 
pay, and treat the rich as a class apart, 
whose liabilities should be me 


em emigrate, or to 


words, that the 


accumulate, or, in 


one oft 


is > 


asured by 


the desire of the poor to be rich them 
selves?—he would undoubtedly answer 
that he never dreamed of such a thing 
that class government was odious to hir 


and that he knew as well as any one tl! 
danger of driving the ric} I 
taxation. But there 
The State is not an earthly Pr 


is 1 such power 


The poor now hold the Gover t 
most constitutional states, and t politi 
cal motive which is most powerful at g 
them is to make the rich pay as g 
possible of the public expenses | 
measure the rich 4 f 
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amount he has to spend, and they refuse 
effect on 
trial activity, and the desire to accumu 
late, of 
spending. 


to consider the general indus 


serious interference with his 

What most occupies the minds of the 
masses in all countries to-day is the pos- 
sibility of a 
wealth. 


new mode of distributing 
The socialistic section wishes to 
seize all the means of production—land, 


mines, factories, and stock—or, in other 
words, rob the rich ona great scale. The less 
advanced section wishes simply to get at 
them by heavy taxation, and principally 
through direct taxes like the income tax, 
so as to make it less pleasant to be rich, to 
discourage the heaping up of wealth. It 
wishes, in other words, to destroy or great 
early all our in 
ff 


ly weaken the motive of 1 


dustrial ectivity, orts to 


of nearly all ¢ 


“vet on” in the world on the part of every 


class above the manual laborer, though 
this is the motive to which we owe nine 


of the 
century. In 
the last 


thoughts 


aterial 
the 


socialistic 


tenths of the I 
country 
fact, the 


few 


progress 
past 
agitation of 


during 


’ 
nen s 


years has carried 
strongly towards schemes of more or less 
disguised spoliation, and away from the 
cultivation of character and frugality as 
commercial factors. 

The main objection to our inco tax is 


thatit fosters these tendencies. It furnishes 


one class of the community ¢., the pe 
ple who have not succeeded in secur 
ing four thousand a year) with legal ma 
chinery for charging another class 


those who have 


thousand a year) with a large preporti 


of their own liabilities. It relieves all this 
first class, which is the more numerous, of 
the payment of a certain sum of money, 
and makes the members of the second class 


pay it. And it gets the help of a host 


. t 
of jurists and economists in spreading the 
¢ ; a } } 
tion ft t S arrange t has { I 
7 +? - - 
ordered atiter matu Sideratiot i 
’ 
withal ty re ft i Vhat is exactly 
right and just, by a very wise body ca i 
Congress, which decides thing witl t 
taking t interests Ef sses int i 
nt. Ther is ably ver bee 
age, ce as f —_— f ¢ 
~ nh gyt \riny rt -la s i sl is 
aiscussl 
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on the teachings by political economists 
in regard to a definition of direct taxes, 
which* the lawyers honored by presenta 
tion to the court in one of the contesting 


briefs, is an illumination for students 


“he contestants of the income-tax law 
asserted that the tax isa “direct tax," 
and that the law imposing it is bn 
cause the tax is not apportioned betweer 
the several States upon the basis of the 
census, and if t tax t in eX s t 
is void because not “ uniform’ throug 
out the United States. The attorney gene 
ral does not seem to have relied mu 
stare decisis, which, in lawyers’ ling 
means that a previous decisi ft! urt 
is to control when the same puestie in 
again presented. tle merely said this if 
your Honors find this tax t -a 
tax, you can only do so by voverruling 
of the cde sions retol ari by 

ourt \ ng to the tive Mr 
Carter uid} is brief lo att pt at 
this late day t evise a ver 

i tv of I vit t r) { 
new ‘ tw vidi t i x 
folly.” That " arly that, t 
opinion of the Gov t s 
ought not to ] va i t \ t 

il facts s t i.s t 
taxes’ w ” I ! t t 
] ut tax Mr LC urte 
; led that : aia 
his k ief 

Theat \ : als ied that 

t b f taxes is t aT 
scerta by aversing the histori 
route, for he said 

s | r 
‘ - { x 

. i 
~ t | 
States 
H t *s Was the arriag case’ 
lecided i 796 

Mr. Sewa they who denounced 
t ( stitut ilitv of the odious income 
tax of IS%4, insisted that the definition of 

t tax made by the court in four 

f the cited case the substituting of 

‘land’ for ‘direct’? in the critical 
phrase was a servile following of an un 
informed definition in the first case of the 
five, which was the ‘carriage case’”’ 
that the definition was not based on 


tending to show t} 


evidence 


which the 


vere use | by 


words 
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that even five such opinions are not to be 
considered as controlling, if new evidence 
shall be presented which conclusively es- 
tablishes that 
the 


Courts, it 


the conclusions reached in 
antecedent 


euses were erroneous, 


was said, habitually reverse 


former decisions when facts show 


that 
founded. 


new 
former decisions were not well 
Mr. brief exhibits 
what the opponents of the tax claimed 


such 


Seward’s 


were historic facts not presented to the 
Some of 
the facts were, perhaps, not accessible 
the tax’ 
Certainly they were not obtained and used 
by Mr. 
Springer, as Mr. Choate cynically remark- 


court in any of the five cases. 


when ‘ carriage was decided. 


in the Springer case, argued 
ed. 

The facts are really new, in an historic 
sense, even to historians, and are so im- 
portant generally that we shall endeavor to 
give very concisely the substance of them 
Under the 
Confederation, requisitions upon the States 


as presented by Mr. Seward. 


were, as every one knows, met by their 
own systems of taxation. Taxes were im- 
posed by all the States upon land, polls, 
articles of 
property, including carriages. The requisi 


and specifically enumerated 


tions were also met by a tax upon in- 


comes. Vermont, by a law passed in 


1779, rated certain classes of citizens in 
the lists proportionable to their gains and 
returns. Massachusetts, by the laws of 
1706, 1738, and 1777, imposed a tax on ‘ in- 
comes from any profession, faculty, handi 
craft, trade, or employment,’’ and the act 
of 1777 was continued by the Constitution 
of that State. An income tax is now im; 
posed by Massachusetts in accordance 
with these laws, and has been so imposed; 
since 1706. Connecticut, by a law passed; 
in 1769, provided that all trades, trades4 
and should rated 
and 
Pennsylvania, in order to com-; 
ply with a federal requisition, passed an 
act in 1782 by which all offices and posi- 
tions of profit, trades, occupations, and 
professions were to be rated at the discre- 
tion of the assessors, having due regard to 
In Dela- 
ware a rule was established by the assess- 

long usage, to 
one-fifth part of 

In New Jersey 
places of 


men, artificers be 


proportionably to their gains re-t 


turns. 


the profits arising from them. 


and confirmed 
all 
annual 


ors by 


assess persons at 
their income. 
all 


profit were 


persons in 
liable to assess 
according to the 
In Virginia 
levied on lands and houses in 


artificers and 
made 
the 


discretion of the 


an 


ment for same, 
assessors. 
a tax 


towns of five-sixths of one per cent. of the 


Was 


yearly income 
arising from that species of property. In 
South Carolina a tax was imposed in 1701 
upon estates, goods, merchandise, stocks, 
abilities, offices and places of profit of 


ascertained or estimated 


whatever kind or nature soever. 
All of these taxes, whether upon lands, 
polls, or proved to the 


income, were 


court, by the debates in the conventions 
of the several States called to ratify the 
Constitution, to have been named and 
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identified in each one of the States as 
“direct taxes’’ and to have been paid by 
the people, under the name of ‘‘direct 
taxes,’’ for the joint support of their several 
States and of the federal Government. No 
other name was given at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, nor has any 
other name ever since been given to such 
taxes so paid by the States. The debates 
in the State 
offered in’ evidence 
prove that the 
the difference 
and ‘‘indirect taxes,”’ 
formation of the Constitution and in the 
provisions for the protection of the several 
States incorporated therein, upon the ac- 
cepted definition of such terms. These 
State conventions, as well as the Philadel- 


conventions which were 
to 


understood 


seem to us 
delegates 
“direct taxes 


acted, in the 


” 


between 
and 


phia convention, drew a line of distinction 
between such direct taxes as they were 
then paying for the support of the general 
Government, including therein a tax upon 
indirect 
cises, duties, and imposts. 

These were the new facts which 
brought before the court for the first time 
in the present cases. They show that Mr. 
Carter was mistaken when he said that, 
at the date of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution (1787), what is now 
an income tax was ** unknown.”’ They also 


income, and taxes, such as ex- 


were 


understood by 
show, and precisely as Mr. Carter required, 
that ‘there was at that time a clear, dis 
tinct, and well-known sense in which the 
term [direct taxes] was used."’ If this be 
so, then Mr. Carter’s further statement 
that ‘‘the inference is very strong that 
such was its meaning in the particular 
was correct, and was justified by 
the 


case,”’ 
the new 
words ‘direct taxes’? as used in the Con 
stitution did include a_ tax on 
in the understanding of those who insert 
ed that phrase and who were at the time 


evidence, and, therefore, 


income 


paying such a tax for the support of the 
federal Government. 

It further appears from the new evi- 
dence that Chief Justice Marshall, when 
a delegate to the Virginia convention, 
said: ‘*The objects of direct taxes are 
well understood. They but few. 
What are they? Lands, slaves, stock of 
all kinds, and a few other articles of do 
mestic property.’’ He was speaking for 
the State of Virginia and of such taxes as 
were then imposed by that State. The 
‘few other articles of proper 
by him tax 
then of 
Mr. Madison 
that a tax 
tax within 
the meaning of the Constitution. It is 
quite evident, therefore, that if Mr. Mar- 
shall had been chief justice at the time of 
the decision in the 
would not have concurred in the opinion 


are 


domestic 
ty ’’ specified included a 


on carriages, under the law 
the State of Virginia. 
concurred in the 


was a 


judgment 


on carriages direct 


‘*carriage case,’’ he 
of the court that the tax on carriages in- 
volved in that case was not a direct tax, 
but was an indirect duty. 
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WORK 


‘* hearings ” 


AND WAGES. 


seldom 


‘* LABOR” 
LEGISLATIVE 
scenes to which a wise 
in the hope of hearing wholesome truth 
forth without fear or favor; but the 
hearing granted week before last by the 
affairs of the 
an 
legis- 


VS. 
are 
man would resort 


set 


mercantile 
Legislature 
anybody but a 
lator The 
mittee was about to go South to inves- 
tigate the question of the competition 
between Southern cotton-mills and those 
of New England, and first invited some of 
the leading cotton-manufacturers of the 
State to present their views of the question. 
Such well-known men Mr. Jefferson 
Coolidge, W. C. Lovering, A. A. Law- 
rence, and Joseph Healey appeared be 
fore the committee, and their remarks 
discovered a most extraordinary state of 
things. 

The first point these manufacturers set 
forth with convincing evidence was the 
fact that their industry remains in New 
England at all only on sufferance. It is 
away from the raw material. It is away 
has to em 


committee 
Massachusetts 


on 
was oc- 
which 
have profited. 


casion at 


might com- 


as 


from a cheap coal-supply. It 
ploy high-priced labor. On its side is the 
advantage of skill and 
these the Southerners are rapidly acquir 
ing, and adding to their natural advan- 
for the manufacture of cotton. 
Within the past two years Massachusetts 


experience, but 


tages 


increased her spindles absolutely less, and 
comparatively much less, than the four 
Southern States which have taken up cot- 
tors8pinning. In the South new mills are 
building every day, while not one is build- 
ing in New England. 

Thus the natural tendency clearly is for 
the cotton industry of Massachusetts to 
go ultimately where her rolling-mills have 
where her locomotive-works 
where her furniture-factories have 


gone, have 
gone, 
gone, and where her shoe-manufacturing 


shows signs of going—‘ to seek the base 


of supplies,’ as Mr. Lovering said. Mr. 
Coolidge spoke with emphasis on the 


question of coal-supply. In the South, coal 
can be had for eighty cents to $1.50 a 
ton. ‘* In Lowell the same coal will cost 
from $3.50 to $4.50.’" In mill the 
item of coal alone meant an extra cost, 
as compared with the South, of $60,000 a 
year. This shows how true a representa- 
tive of his that New 
Senator Senator 


his 


section England 
it was Hoar, we 
who said in the tariff debate that 
no New England manufacturer had asked 
The Southern cost of labor 
is, according to Mr. Coolidge, 30 per cent. 
less than that in Massachusetts, and the 
from an hour to 
and a half longer each day. 
Now, with this fatal handicap laid upon 
Massachusetts cotton-mills, with the al- 
most absolute certainty that they must 
ultimately go South in spite of everything, 
what would it be expected that the policy 
of the State would be towards them? 
Would not one say that the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, the stronghold of protec- 


was 
believe 


for free coal. 


mills are run an hour 
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tion, the sacred seat of the Home Market 
Club, would surely do everything in its 
power to retain the industry, to refrain 
from assaults upon the $130,000,000 of 
capital invested in it, and to throw 
every make-weight into the scale in order 
to withstand the natural tendency as long 
as possible? But what are the facts ? It 
has, in the first place, laid a great burden 
vf direct taxation upon the mills. Mr 
Coolidge said that a Massachusetts mill 
that had to pay $90,000 a year in taxes 
would, under English rates, pay no more 
than $30,000 to $40,000, while in the South 
it would not be taxed at all. But, worse 
than this, it has year after year pursued 
and pestered the manufacturers with ‘la 
bor” legislation, until, as Mr. Lovering 
said, ** No sooner does the Legislature as 
semble than a tremor runs through our 
business community—a fear lest some act 
will be done that will threaten the existence 
of our industries, or further impair the 
extremely small margin upon which they 
are carried on.’? Mr. Coolidge affirmed 
that the trades-unions and the bills * got 
ten up by some man who is mostly concern 
ed with some fancy to do good to mankind,’ 
had already forced him to sell goods at 
a loss, and that it was simply a question 
of getting some relief or going South 
Mr. Healey was blunt enough, and said 
‘*T will tell you frankly when I was pre 
sent and looking at the House of Repre 
sentatives in this capitol, one would have 
thought it was the headquarters of the 
labor unions.”’ He was told that the 
South’s turn for labor legislation would 
soon come, and that then matters would 
be evened up; but what comfort was that 
to him if in the meantime he was ruined? 
{s a matter of fact, a Southern Legis- 
lature, that of North Carolina, was, a 
most at the same time, displaying a busi- 
ness sense that ought to make the Massa 
chusetts Representatives blush for their 
Yankee ’cuteness. At Raleigh, as at Bos 
ton, ‘‘labor’’ was on hand with its bills 
But the 
whole batch of them was tabled as fast as 


for regulating the cotton-mills. 


they came up, and no more philanthropic 
reasons were given for this action 
than “‘the argument that any legislative 
‘monkeying’ with the present condition of 
cotton-mill labor in this section would 
check the Southern movement in cottor 

manufacturing, and cause many Northern 
investors who now contemplate puttir 
money into Southern cotton-mill property 
to seek other fields for the safe and profit 
able investment of their capital.’ 

The whole affair is an extreme but 
racteristic illustration of the idea that has 
got into so many heads that ft is possi! 
to legislate for *‘labor’’ without affecting 
work and wages. <A ‘‘committee on la- 
bor ” is about the deadliest enemy indus 
try has to encounter. Suppose the D 
partment of Labor were called the D 
partment of Work; does not every 
see that all the glantour would be g 
‘‘Labor’’ is not really cor 


work,about steady employment andr ilar 
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WLS 
WHEAT AND SILVER. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Sin: In your article, ‘A’ Pessimistic Out- 
look,” in No. 140%, you mention ‘‘ the popular 
belief, parts of the country, that if 


silver money were set afloat in large quanti- 


Im many 
ties, poor people would somehow get some of 
an hallucination, which,” 
the North- 
‘‘an hallucination,” 


it intotheir pockets 
etc With the 


west this is not altogether 


wheat-raisers of 


but a fact easy of demonstration, 

These farmers are all in debt, and the debts 
are of several years’ standing. They were con- 
that is, 
was above a dollar a bushel, and 
With wheat at 
only 52 cents, it is plain that the effect is to 
double these debts. If some scheme could be 
devised to their the 
in which the volume of money in the 
shrunken—ass measured by the 
then, no doubt, they would be 


tracted when money was plentiful 
when wheat 


everything else in proportion. 


reduce debts in same 
rati: 
country bas 
price of wheat 
in favor of sound money, with wheat and 
everything else cheap in the same proportion. 
Nor is it the original debt alone which is 
doubled by the low but the 
interest also. With wheat at a dollar a bushel, 


S per cent. Was as easy to pay as 4 per cent. is 


price of wheat, 


with wheat at 50 cents. 

And there is another point that persons in 
the East fail to consider. The very cheapness 
of living has raised the price of farm labor, 
especially at the harvest time, to the wheat- 
and increased its difficulties and an- 
noyance, During the harvesting, many more 
hands are required than are kept the year 
round on the farm. These additional hands 
ure, necessarily, of an inferior class—tran- 
The very fact that a 
man can be hired for a temporary job indi- 


farmer, 


sients, tramps, bobos, 


cates that he is not good for much; good men 
These harvest hands work 
till they receive their first payment, then quit 
and loaf, drinking and lounging as long as 
Then they work another 
Any decrease in the cost of 


bave steady work 


their money lasts. 
spell, and so on. 
living and loafing only lengthens the inter- 
vals that they can lie idle; and also enables 
them to demand greater inducement to work 
at all This is no theory ; it is 
the exact condition as it exists. 

Now 
sort of 


higher wages. 


what the wheat-farmer wants is some 
inflation that 
wheat and enable him to pay off the debts he 


will raise the price of 


contracted when wheat was high—some kind 
of bankrupt scheme, as it were, that will set 
him free from his back debts, but leave him 
his farm and stock. If he could but get a new 
start, he would care little whether money were 
scarce or plenty, whether all things were dear 
or cheap, so long as they were dear or cheap 
in the same ratio.—Very respectfully, 
MATTHEW F. STEELE. 


Sturgis, S. D., March 11, 1895. 


NEWSPAPER READING, 


To THE EpiItor oF THE NATION: 


Sin: Your article ‘‘ Newspaper Dementia,” 
in the Nation of March 14, touches a sore spot. 
It is true that the tone of our daily papers is 
deplorably low, cynical, and silly. In conver- 
sation | have frequently heard this remarked, 
sometimes With the addition that in this part 
of the country very little is read besides the 
latest 
argument 


daily paper and the novel. Upon such 


occasions a certain (a true hewspa- 
for- 


some 


per argument) was sure to be brought 


' 1 
thou n 


ward it is 


curiously ludicrous 





The W ation. 





of those discussing the subject would surely 
say: ‘** You must remember that this is a new 
country, and that European culture is many 
centuries older than ours.” I have heard very 
intelligent people make this remark, and they 
did not seem to perceive its fallacy; it had 
come to them through the newspapers. They 
had forgotten that the Europeans who came 
here brought European culture with them, 
and remained in constant literary intercourse 
with the mother country; quite forgotten, also, 
what upon other occasions we do not fail to 
boast of, namely, that enormous efforts have 
long been made in this country in matters of 
education, and that in no country are dona- 
tions for that purpose given so liberally and 
generously as among ourselves. 

When we remind our friends of these facts, 
they are apt to say that people in this country 
are kept too busy in developing the great re- 
sources of the country and in making money. 
But it is easy to show that we have great 
leisure classes. First and foremost the chil- 
dren of the rich. These are, as a rule, remote 
from literary or scientific pursuits, and employ 
themselves in spending what their fathers 
earned. Next the women, in countless num- 
bers, who have received a liberal education 
and are married to men of means. These are 
fully occupied with society duties and with the 
Next the great army of profess- 
ors and teachers who have two holidays each 
week during the school year, besides the long 
These say that when the 
school-day (of five or six hours) is at an end, 
they need rest; and when the five school-days 
rest; and when the 
school-year ends, they are absolutely worn out. 

These facts being mentioned, our friends, un- 
willing that we should appear thus wanting in 
literary interest, will *‘ point with pride” to 
our public libraries. 


latest novels. 


summer vacations. 


end, they sorely need 


But inquire, we answer, 
as to what people get from the libraries, and 
you find the irrepressible novel uppermost. 
The strongest evidence, however, for the fact 
that very little is read in these parts besides 
the daily paper and the daily novel, is the 
almost total absence of a book trade. Almost 
the only books that can be bought here (besides 
novels) are books for practical purposes—law- 
books, medical books, popular theological books 
(for Theology with us is intensely practical). 
Now let any American travelling abroad note 
the difference in the literary atmosphere. In 
1891, on a European tour, the first town I saw 
was Bremen, a mere trading town or commer- 
cial city. But how great was my surprise and 
how refreshing the fact that there were book 
three or four, well supplied with 
literary and scientific novelties. 

Where, then, are we at fault’ I should say 
that all our energies go to what we call the 
practical. Everything with us must servea 
practical purpose—that is, some purpose 
whose utility can be estimated in money; 
whatever has no such commercial value is apt 
to be regarded as unworthy of attention or 
mentaleffort, Soin our schools and colleges. 
The result is, that our young people fail to 
acquire scientific or literary tastes. Our libra- 
ries would be filled with books of better calibre 
had we the readers; and our great universi- 
ties would turn out men and women 
filled with thirst for truth and its disco: ery, 
did these institutions receive in greater num- 


concerns, 


more 


ber young people in whom that noble passion 
had been planted so as to take root. 
Respectfully, WERNER A, STILLE. 


St. Louts, March 16, 1805 
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A NEW REVIEW. 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I am glad to see that the suggestion of 
a new Review, recently made in your columns, 
is receiving attention. Given a management 
which shall be above the temptation to use 
such a Review as a mere money-making enter- 
prise, which shall consider the inherent excel- 
lence of an article of more importance than 
the notoriety of its author, and the only bias 
of which shall be a bias for the sensible, well- 
considered discussion of such topics as would 
naturally claim a place in its columns, and it 
does seem that a living patronage might be se- 
cured, 

There are many classes from which support 
could be drawn. The libraries belonging to 
institutions of learning, cities, towns, and as- 
sociations of various kinds reach somewhere 
into the thousands in number. There are 
several thousands of college professors, in- 
structors, ete., and a very much larger num- 
ber of superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers in the higher grades of our public schools 
who have sufficient interest in such matters to 
realize the value of such a Review. In the 
ranks of our physicians and lawyers is a large 
and increasing number of men interested in 
periodical literature of the better sort. The 
ministry of the various religious denominations 
supply thousands more of the same sort. 

Should an effort be made to launch such a 
Review, all these classes can be reached with 
comparative ease, as lists of their names and 
addresses are easily obtained, and each class 
mentioned would certainly furnish a great 
mauy subscribers, if the names behind the 
movement were such as to command immedi- 
Of course there is 
a wide field for effort among men and women 
of literary tastes and pursuits outside the spe- 
cial classes enumerated above. 

I am not sanguine enough to suppose that 
subscribers would flock in to such an extent 
as to enrich publishers, pay princely sala- 
ries to editors, and give contributors the 
scale of pay which a Kipling or a Du Maurier 
can command from the great magazines. A 
sufficient patronage to secure the proprietors 
against any irksome financial burden ought 
to be considered a success, and inasmuch as 
the field to be entered is absolutely unoccu- 
pied, the impossibility of securing this amount 


ate respect and confidence. 


of support would be a severe reflection on 
American culture. W. H. JoHNson. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY, 
GRANVILLE, OHIO, March 1, 1895. 


Notes. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. announce ‘ Rus- 
sian Rambles,’ by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood ; 
‘ After-Dinner and Other Speeches,’ by ex- 
Governor John D. Long of Massachusetts ; 
‘Chocorua’s Tenants,’ poems by the late Frank 
Bolles ; a translation of selected essays by the 
late James Darmesteter; and ‘Daughters of 
the Revolution,’ by Charles Carleton Coffin. 

Little, Brown & Co.’s spring announcements 
include ‘Children of the Soil,’ from the Polish 
of Sienkiewicz; ‘A Madonna of the Alps,’ 
from the German of B. Schulze-Smidt ; ‘ Tales 
of the Fairies and of the Ghost-World, collect- 
ed from oral tradition in Southwest Munster,’ 
by Jeremiah Curtin; ‘ Pleasure Cycling,’ by 
Henry Clyde; ‘The History of English Law 
before the Time of Edward I.,’ by Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock and Prof. F. W. Maitland, in two 














) 
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volumes ; and ‘The Cause of Hard Times, 
Uriel H. Crocker. 

Besides Prof. McMaster’s fourth volume, D 
\ppleton & Co. have nearly ready ‘Actual 
\frica; or, the Coming Continent,” by Frank 
Vineent; ‘The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord 
Wickenham,’ by Johbu Oliver Hobbes: ‘B 
myrtle and Peat,’ by S. R. Crockett; * Majesty, 
a novel, by Louis Couperus; ‘The Story of Sor 
ny Sahib, by Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jean 
nette Duncan); and a new edition of Smith's 
‘Dictionary of Terms, Phrases, and Quota 
tions.’ 

Macmillan & Co. will publish a Lifeof Adam 
Smith by: John Rae; ‘Studies in Social Life 
and Theory,’ edited by B. Bosanquet; and, in 
connection with J. M. Dent & Co., a transla 
tion of Balzac’s works under the editorship and 
direct supervision of Mr. George Saintsbury, 
with etched illustrations 

A novelty in advertising is Mr. Unwin’s 
‘Good Reading about Many Books, mostly by 
their Authors,’ of which the title describes 
the contents. Mrs. Craigie 
Hobbes” begins the confessions of Mr. Un 
win's clients, followed by S. R. Crockett, W 
M. Conway, and many other men and women 
bidden by their publisher each ‘*to discourss 
of my craft, and especially of my apprentice 
ship thereto.” Autographs and portraits make 
the collection still more curious, and the form 
is taking. Some American writers are on the 
list. 


The reprinting of classical novels promises 


o go forward this year with renewed activity 
and with no falling off in mechanical beauty 
We have already spoken of the Macmillan se 
ries which began with Miss Edgeworth’s * Cas 
tle Rackrent ’—plain duodecimos, in excell 

typography and tasteful binding, very reason- 
able in price. The second issue is Marryat’s 





‘Japhet in Search of a er, and we need 
say no more of it than that the illustrations 
are clever beyond the average l 
add that, at the very end of the introduction 
with which each volume is to be supplied, 
the printer’s devil has changed picaresque 
into *‘ picturesque.” The same firm publish 
vicariously in this country the Bohn’s N 
velist’s Library (London: George Bell & 
Sons), of which we now receive Smollett’s 
‘Roderick Random,’ in one volume, and * Pere 
grine Pickle,’ in two. The first has a short 
memoir of the author with a portrait and 
a general bibliography, and each story is ae 
companied by a special bibliography, by J. H 
Isaacs. The present reissue is further distit 
guished by the reproduction of Cruikshank’s 
illustrations, which date from 1s Here we 
have, again, good clear print and simple but 
presentable binding, at a really cheap fig) 
On a grade above the foregoing are the *' Ro 
mances and Narratives by Daniel Defoe,” « 

ed by Ge rze A. Aitken. and to appear in six 





teen volumes. They proceed ft the sa 
London firm of Dent & ¢ “ } iss 
such remarkable successes in fine | s<making 
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symedes, sculptors who were employed in the 
decoration of the temple of Asklepios. 

tevived interest in municipal government is 
cause and theme of ‘ Municipal Reform Move 
ments in the United States,’ by W. H 
(F. H. Revell Co.), of which the chief 
lies in the useful list of 
American cities, 


Tolman 
value 
reform organizations 
with officers, ob 

forth, 
with a record of clubs and associations, male 
With this 

‘The 
yndon: 


in Various 
jects, and methods duly set together 
and female, for civic betterment 
be 


Universities and the Social Problem’ (1. 


volume may conveniently coupled 


Percival & Co.), in which, by a 


the Uni 


Rivington, 
dozen hands, the actual methods of 
versity settlements in East London are de 
scribed. Both books will find a place on the 
shelf labelled Practical Reform 

A treatise upon the income tax law of 1S, 
prepared by Roger Foster and FE. V, Abbot of 
the New York bar, is published by the Boston 
t00k Co, 


scarcely seem possible to make a book of nearly 


Important as this act is, it would 
550 pages upon it beforeit has received any ju 
dicial construction, although, if it be upheld, 
many volumes will be needed to contain the 
the litigation which it will cause 


But by reprinting the old acts, the instructions 


accounts of 


to collectors, the copies of various forms now 
or formerly used, and by constant repetition, 
the authors have contrived to swell the work 
to its present compass. While we incline to 
think that a digest of the old internal-revenue 
reports might have been more valuable, we can 
testify, after a careful reading, that nearly 
point upon which it is now possible to 
The 
book is so prepared as to be available for non- 


every 
throw light has been here considered. 
professional readers, and is of service to law 
yers especially on account of its annotations 
upon the statute, section by section. It must 
be said, however, that many of the citations 
are wholly irrelevant, and must have been in 
troduced through hasty and careless prepara 
tion or as mere padding 

It was buta few months ago (so belated were 
we) that we gave a pretty full account of the 
scheme of Kiirschner’s ‘ Deutscher Litteratur- 
That 
for 1895 is now before us (Stuttgart: Goéschen; 


Kalender,’ apropos of last year’s issue, 


New York: Westermann), and if we remark 
on its greater fulness and on the fact that the 
frontispiece is a portrait of Reuter, 
there remains no further occasion to speak of 


Louise 
this well-established personal directory and 
guide to German literary activity in all forms, 
at home and abroad. 

Any one in search of grim stories should turn 
to Vladimir Korolenko’s ‘ La Forét murmure,’ 
translated into French by R. Candiani (Paris: 
Colin & Cie.). 
sketches in the book, grisly enough in subject 


There are two or three strong 


and treatmant, and very full of local color of 
Ukraine and Siberia. The longer story, **The 
Blind Musician,” passages of 
beauty, but lacks unity and vigor, becoming 


has marked 
very monotonous, While ** Makar’s Dream” is 
positively childish. But the first two pieces 
suftice to make the volume attractive 

From the land of Maeterlinck comes ‘ Le Sire 
by Marguerite van de Wiele 
Librairie de / Art). The Flemish le- 
gend, admirably told but for certain flaws of 
repetition and iteration, is sad and gloomy, but 


de Ryebeke,’ 
(Paris: 


sadness, gloom, and suggestion of horror are 
what Maeterlinckites revel in. It is a media- 
val tale of a girlish youth and a hard proud 
mother, and there is a suave poesy about it 
that lessens the feeling of pain the story evokes 
illustrated, it is 
more than attractive, it is fascinating. 


Quaintly written, quaintly 
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It would be a curious inquiry how many 


professed students and critics of art could give 
any account of the latest of the “Artistes Cé- 
bres” to be included in the series of that 
the VArt. 


‘*painter of ruins” who 


naine published by Librairie de 
Hubert Robert was a 
flourished at the end of tbe eighteenth cen 
tury, and is interesting only as one of the 
symptoms of the revived interest in classical 
He suf 
fered under Louis David and was imprisoned 
at the instance, as M, Gabillot 


that somewhat truculent personage, but sur- 


antiquity which marked his epoch. 


supposes, of 


vived the Terror, and was one of the founders 


of the Louvre. Around him and ‘this times” 


is constructed one of the thickest volumes in 
the series. The *‘ times” are more interesting 


than the man, and the volume is readable. 
The eighth number of La Quinzaine does 
not differ essentially from the first. Nowhere 
init is any improvement shown. Like most 
other religious periodicals, it appears to seek 
tirst of all to be bien pensant after its own 
fashion of orthodoxy, and only afterwards to 
be intelligent and critical and judicial and 
judicious. Nevertheless, there are in the pre- 
sent number some articles that may be read 
with interest and_ profit. Normaliens 
dans lEglise” treats of the epoch of 1835-1840, 
throwing a little side-light on that most inte- 
resting period of French ecclesiastical history, 
the Revival which began in 1830 under La- 
mennais and Lacordaire, and which has mov- 


‘- Les 


ed France less obviously, it may be, but per- 
haps as widely and deeply as the contempo- 
rary Oxford Movement stirred England. 
**1848—Souvenirs d'un is the story 
of the Revolution of that year, set down from 
day to day as it appeared to the eyes of an in- 
telligent young woman of strong royalist sym- 


Témoin ” 


It has something of the freshness of 

The sentiments expressed in M. 
souchor’s * Priére A Saint Maurice” 
His piety, which closed 


pathies. 

a diary. 
Maurice 
are unexceptionable. 
its petals at Chicago, expands into full bloom 
in Paris. In the department of *‘‘ Livres et 
Idées” much sympathy is expressed with re- 
gard to M. Brunetié@re’s recent attempt to pe- 
tition science into insolvency. 

In Welusine for January February, 1895, M. 
Gaidoz returns to the subject of the four es- 
tates (all resting on the husbandman) which 
has formed the subject of popular engravings 
for some three centuries. He gives facsimiles 
of one older than any he has yet pictured, and 
of a British specimen, ** The Five Alls *—with 
the parson at one end and the devilat the other 
—by the Scotch caricaturist John Kay (1792- 
1826). 

The February Portfolio (Macmillan) is, 
believe, the first number of that publication 
devoted to the work of a living artist. ‘'The 
Art of William Quiller Orchardson ” is treated 
of by Walter Armstrong, with some forcing of 
the note, but, on the whole, not unjustly. We 
should hesitate to take Mr. Orchardson’s pow- 


we 


ers of draughtsmanship quite as seriously as 
does bis English critic, but draughtsmansbip 
of a serious kind is sufticiently rare in England 
to make Mr. Orchardson’s seem almost master- 
ly. His talent as a colorist is indubitable and 
his work possesses great charm, Itis, perhaps, 
at times a trifle too ‘‘ literary.” but nothing 
could be much more delightful as a pictorial 
frouvaille than the scattered cards in ‘* Hard 
Hit,” and many another passage in his works. 

Mr. Wm. M. Stevenson, librarian of the Car- 
negie Free Library at Allegheny, Pa., has fol- 
lowed the example of the Los Angeles Public 
Library in adding to his author and-title list 
of fiction a subject-index, duly arranged un- 
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der countries, epochs, etc. He has dose better 
than his predecessor in making use of Mr. 
Griswold’s ‘ Descriptive Lists of Novels,’ and 
has wisely included some ** books which, if not 
novels, read like novels.” A little bibliography 
is prefixed to this section, with a brief list of 
biographies of writers of fiction, another of 
works of criticism and description in fiction, 
and a third of noteworthy articles in period- 
eal literature bearing on the main theme. 

We have received from the statistical bu- 
reau of the Italian Department of Agriculture 
part i. of Library Statistics in two volumes. 
It embraces particulars concerning not only 
State, provincial, and communal libraries, but 
also certain private libraries accessible to stu- 
dents, and notable for size or precious con- 
tents. 
ries of academies, scientific institutions, and 


The second part will embrace the libra- 


associations, circulating libraries, the lower 
school libraries, ete., ete. It is quite impossi- 
ble in our limits to do justice to the thorough- 
ness of this admirable undertaking. So far as 
is possible, each library is described with re- 
ference to its origin and history, accommo- 
dations, provision against fire, insurance, spe 
cial features (with examples, as in the case of 
incunabula, MSS., Dante collections, Diirer 
engravings, etc., etc.), pecuniary 
loaning or non-loaning of books, and the rest. 


resources, 


Such a mine of information has an immediate 
value for all students, and will afford, 
goes on, a basis for comparisons of growth 
that will prove most instructive to those who 
are concerned with the moral and intellectual 
It reflects 
the greatest credit upon the Government of to- 
day. 


as time 


development of the Italian people. 


—Articles upon two popular superstitions 
appear in the February number of the Ameri- 
can Meteorological Journal. One has refer- 
ence to the notion that change in the lunar 
phase influences the weather—that is, that 
rain falls at full moon, 
The records at New Haven seemed to confirm 
this idea, 
occurring at the former than at the latte: 
time; but the records of one bundred years 
in London yielded a negative result, as also a 
study of the rainfall for the whole country. 
In Boston, however, the new moon appeared 
to exercise a rather remarkable influence on 
the maximum rainfall. While many more ob- 
servations will be needed to prove anything 
one way or the other, still, hardly less than 
tifty years’ observations can materially alter 
what is at least a striking coincidence at Bos- 
ton. 
change of weather with a change of moon” 
have a little more basis for their unscientific 
expectations than they are apt to be credited 
with. 
nature has reference to the idea that storms 
always accompany 
line.” The equinoxes being only the intersec- 
tion of two imaginary lines, it is hard to con 
ceive of this producing any possible effect, yet 
fallacy 


more new than at 


nearly one-half more precipitation 


So our friends who always look for ‘ta 


The second article of a purely popular 


the sun’s ‘crossing the 


no is more widespread. A careful 
study of records here produces entirely nega- 
tive results, and the pet of the 


masses must vanish in thin air. 


‘*line storms ” 


—In the March number a valuable article is 
contributed by Mr. A. E. Douglass upon the 
study of atmospheric currents by the aid of 
large telescopes, and the effect of such currents 
on the quality of the ‘‘seeing.’” The writer's 
observations began at the Harvard College 
Observatory at Arequipa in Peru, during the 
summer of 18%. There the observatory is 





near a river valley down which on clear nights 
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i swift stream of cold air descends. In obser 

itions on Mars it was found that as soon as 
this stream reached the objective the seeing 
was at once ruined. More recently the writer 
vitnessed some experiments at the Clark work 
rooms with the great Yerkes glass, still in pro 
ess of completion. It was found to be exqui 
itely delicate in detecting small diterences of 
A lighted lamp 


temperature even a lighted 


match—produced great atmospheric commo 
ion, While the bare hand held up, or a person 
standing four feet from the optical axis, re 


sulted in noticeable warming and consequent 


insteadiness of air. During the 


winter of I8M4 Mr 


autumn and 
Douglass made experit 


Mr. | 


ipon the swiftness of air-currents at OW 
ell’s observatory at Flagstaff, Arizona. Cart 
ful tests have revealed three types of wave 


systems, With sometimes perplexing combina 


fhe size of 


tions. these atmospheric waves 
loes not vary with different apertures in the 
telescope, nor do they differ except in being 


more difficult to study with a small lt 


vlass 


} 


was shown that sometimes, by diminishing the 
aperture, detail on the disk of the observed 
may be improved, while the edge ot 


planet 


imb becomes less steady which ts one reason 


ness of 


similar to the effect of increased coarse 


the air-waves, why very good may of 


seeing 


ten be found between clouds. Out of eight 
actual observations, the bighest current cam 
from the southwest and west-northwest five 


times. Below a certain level the wind on two 
davs became gusty and intermittent. The 
actual velocities of the first form of air-cur- 


rents vary between five and twenty miles an 


hour. The altitude of the observatory at 
Flagstat? is 7,250 feet above sea-level, an ex 
cellent position from which to study these as 
yet little understood movements and periods 


of the atmosphere. Mr. Douglass speaks at so 





length of the instruments to be used in sucl 
studies, and his paper is one of much signifi 
cance inthe location of future observatories, 


no less than regarding the study of the best 


onditions for astronomical work at those al 


ready founded 


f ‘Memorial B ra 


gland Historic Gene: 


The fifth \ 
phies of the New En 


olume 


cal Society Boston) comprises forty-nine 


sketches, of divers lengths and importance 
which leaves but a single deceased member of 
the Society uncommemorated upto June, [NO4 
The slowness of publication under the Town 


the fact that 
Hill, the biographer of | 
The noticeo 
was prepared eleven years ago 


Fund is illustrated by 
‘onvers Francis, 
himself dead. f Stillman B 
\ few foreig 
members are on the list, the most noted 
Lord Lyndhurst; 


W. Bethune, G. L 


among the natives, most emi 


nent are G Duvkinek, Wil 





liam Darlington, Chief Justice Hornblow: 
Luther Bradish, W. D. Ticknor, and Edward 
Robinson, the great Biblical scholar M 
than one who fell in the civil war a ip 
nions of the foregoing, so that tl y vers 
several generations. The notices a n 
ventional, and are such as would be very us 
ful to the editor, say, of an Ame 4 
tionary of National Biograp! r ract 

is general of recording the wives and st 

f the subjects treated, and this is 

mended in view of the ntrary pra i 
most all biographical dictionaries 

ase of distinguished characters 

a good deal of rious in tion is 

from this volume, as, the part urs 

ng Dr. Geo. B. Cheever’s impris 

ibel in connection with Ss t era 
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Sampson 


the 


editorial 
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Dr. Murray's recurris 


Hall's invaluable an 

















ore 6 
(~S ~~ Ow 


incomparable services in supplementing the 


readers for and the proof-readers of the New 


English Dictionary—acknowledgments which, 
to be adequate, would seem exaggerated—do 
not think of Dr. Hall as an Orientalist who 
spent sixteen years in India. His career 
there, Whose beginning was made memorable 
by a shipwreck in the treacherous river 
Hoowhly, was the honorable one of public use- 
fulness as superintendent of schools, and as 


the sacred city of 


very centre of Hindu learning. 


professor of Sanskrit at 
Benares, the 
In India he 
| 


stern 


familiarized himself with divers 


languages, was the first American to 
publish a Sanskrit text, and has, in the Jour- 
The Asiatic S« 


Indian 


nal of wiety (. e., of Bengal) 


and in magazines and printed vol- 
umes, been a most prolific writer and editor on 
Oriental subjects, as the British Museum cata- 
logue will testify. Of his achievements in the 
fields of 


mention his books and essays on the philo- 


various Hindu antiquity, we may 
sophical systems, especially the Sankbya, on 
al- 
though published for the most part three or 


dramaturgy, astronomy, and epigraphy; 


four decades ago, they are still of great and 
almost undiminished value and authority 
His wonderful Belesenheit which compe- 


tent authorities pronounce to be as admira- 


ble in Sanskrit as we kpvow that it is in 
Moglish—was brought to bear not only upon 
the annotation of texts, but also upon some 


of the intricate problems of Hindu literary 


chronology, with extraordinary acuteness and 


SUCCESS Since 


i862 he has been constantly 


employed by the British civil-service com- 
missioners as examiner in Sanskrit, Hindu- 
stani, Hindi, Bengali, or English. All this 


time has been going on the note making on 
English which, as he lately wrote 
Dial, IS3S, or 


When he was but thirteen years of age, and 


points of 
to the Chicago he began in 
which has borne fruit not only in the present 
help to Dr. Murray’s international enterprise, 
but in classical works like his ‘ Recent Exem 
Philology’ (1872), * Mo- 
‘On English Adjectives 
in -able’ (1877), and others more controversial. 
An Dr. Hall's 
lot to dwell among Englishmen for more than 
three-fifths of bis life. His profound learning 


wou for him, as long ago as 1860, the highest 


plitications of False 


dern English* (1873), 


intense American, it has been 


recognition from the University of Oxford 
thi J.C.D. 
and unfailing kindness and public spirit have 


degree of just as also his modest 


won him a recognition (perhaps even dearer to 
in Suffolk that has so 


but it ought not to hap- 


him) in the little hamlet 


long been his home; 
pen that his seventieth birthday should pass 
without a word of cordial and admiring re- 


membrance from his native land. 


TOWER’'S LAFAYETTE. 
The 


» 
Revolution. 


Marquis de La Fayette ti 
With some account of the atti- 


he American 


tude of France toward the War of Indepen 
LL.D. 


1895. 2 


lence. By Charlemagne Tower, jr., 


Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott Co. 


vols., Svo, . X, 494, 537 


Prt 
\merica, and incidentally on the French par- 


above work on Lafayette’s services to 


ticipation in the Revolution, is fair-minded yet 


sympathetic. Of neither France nor America 


is Mi 


points be becomes 


Power a partisan. Indeed, on the moot 


defender or apologist for 


each in turt 


, and one comes quickly to trust 
his impartiality. So strongly marked is this 
difficult to 


issue With any of his positions and opinions; 


o arly take 


quality that it is singul 





The Nation. 
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yet on two points it is perhaps worth while to 
look a little closer before accepting his conclu- 
sions entire. 

Mr. Tower believes, with Lafayette, that the 
lettre de cachet sent after his hero was seri 
ously intended on the part of France, thus 
taking issue with Kapp, who saw in the step 
only a nominal act of the Government, done 
for appearance’ sake and to silence the com- 
plaints of the English Minister, with no inten- 
tion that it should be obeyed. 
study of the question, we think, alter this con- 
cachet not 
sent after fugitives, and the fugitive then left 
Moreover, this par- 


Nor can a re- 


clusion. Genuine lettres de were 
free to act as he pleased. 
ticular one was issued at the request (nominal 
ly) of the Duc d’Ayen, the father-in-law of 
Lafayette, who, while thus seemingly object 
ing to the service of his daughter’s husband in 
America, was actually endeavoring at that 
very time to secure from the Commissioners at 
Paris a commission for himself. Even more 
conclusive still is the information contained tn 
the despatch of the secret agent of the English 
Ministry in Paris to Lord Suffolk, in which, 
after stating that Lafayette had sailed for 
America, he continued: ‘ Thisspirited exertion 
is pretendedly disapproved by the Court, but 
all Ladies applaud it, particularly the 
(Jueen, many of the highest 
rank of young nobility to follow the exaniple.” 

The second point on which we are tempted to 


the 


Which excites 


take issue with Mr. Tower relates to the cam 
Rhode Island. In writing of the 
Newport fiasco, the author had, to be fair, a 
task of real difficulty. 
tion that both French and Americans tried to 
outwit each other in order to obtain all the 
glory of the expected success, and even Lafa 
yette could write: ‘‘I feel that the Frenchmen 
will somewhat eclipse their [American] neigh 


paign in 


There can be no ques 


bors, and that the best dramatic effects will 
probably fall to their share. I should 
be greatly disappointed if they were not allow- 
I think is rightfully theirs.” 
But when this mutual jealousy bad produced 
its logical results, he did, too late, what he could 
to heal the breach. Few Americans have writ- 
ten so favorably to the French in this matter 
as Mr. Tower, and we are pleased to read his 
account, even while we think it biassed. The 
fact that Luzerne thought it necessary to take 
the American commander of the expedition 
against Rhode Island, Sullivan, into his pay, 
to close his mouth, is so striking that it can 


ed the advantage 


hardly be read amiss. 

One of the most interesting portions of the 
whole book is that devoted to the attempt of 
the Conway Cabal to separate Lafayette from 
Washington- 
how great a power the young officer had come 


an attempt which of itself shows 


to be. The conspirators offered Lafayette, 
against the judgment of Washington, who 
disapproved of the whole scheme, the com- 
mand of an army to invade Canada, and, 


to render it doubly attractive to Lafayette 
while humiliating to Washington, they made 
it a distinct command, subject to noorders but 
those of the Congress 
which, had it succeeded, would almost certain- 
the detaching of 
commander-in-chief 


a blow at Washington 


ly have been followed by 
other commands, till the 
had 


easily have been brushed aside by the Cabal. 


would have but a mere title, and could 


Fortunately, Lafayette was above even such 


tempting bait, and, if for nothing else, his 
loyalty under such temptation should make 
him dear to every American. He replied to 
Congress that he would accept the command 
remain a 


only on condition that he should 


subordinate of Washington and report to him. 








And when these terms were accepted, not con- 
tent with this, he forced the Board of War to 
allow him to name his subordinates, thus neu- 
tralizing their endeavor to associate with him 
only the partisans of the Cabal. The action on 
this matter has unfortunately escaped Mr. 
Tower, and as it is essential it deserves quota- 
tion here (Report of a Board of War, January 
31, 1778): 

** That General Wasbington be informed that, 
in compliance with the request of the Marquis 
de la Fayette, Congress are willing that Gene- 
ral McDougal should proceed on the intended 
Incursion into Canada if his State of Health 
will admit of it, but if not, that the Baron de 
Kalb be directed to follow the Marquis on the 
said expedition, in case General Washington 
can dispense with his presence.” 

Even in this apparent yielding to his wish, 
however, Lafayette detected the sting of the 
Cabal. The report, so apparently favorable to 
him, cast a slur on Washington by the infer- 
ence of the last line that the General was so 
>with 
Kalb; and to Lafayette, 
who was present when tbis report was adopted, 
was undoubtedly due the striking out of the 
slurring line, and the substitution of the words, 


ineéompetent that he could not ‘‘ dispense 


the ‘*‘ presence” of 


‘‘in case General Washington shall judge it 
proper,” 

Another and even greater service of Lafa- 
yette at this time is also overlooked by Mr. 
Tower. One of the meanest and trickiest 
vices of the Cabal to destroy Washington was 
to compel him to attack Howe's army in Phila- 
delphia—a project so desperate as to seem mad 
had the Board of War hoped for a moment 
that success was possible. 


de- 


The scheme, how- 
ever, Was merely one to destroy Washington 
by compelling him to fight Howe on Howe's 
own terms: defeat being a hopeful way of re- 
moving Washington from the command. In 
the Congress, in the Board of War, and even 
in camp, the scheme bad its adherents, and the 
committee sent to camp was largely ordered 
At this critical moment 
Washington asked each of the general officers 
tor a written opinion as to the possibility of the 
manceuvre, and none rallied more quickly to 
his aid or gave a more decisive negative than 
though the 
scene of war, and easily open to deception, yet 
drew up an admirably clear and lengthy opi- 
nion, which, united with that of a majority (for 


with this in mind. 


Lafayette, who, new to whole 


there was a minority even among the generals), 
reinforced Washington’s own conclusions and 
saved him from a most hopeless undertaking. 
The omission of this paper is a serious defect 
in the present work, though none of the ‘‘opi- 
niovs” drawn up for Washington by Lafayette 
are included. 

The narrative of the movements leading up 
to and including the battle of Monmouth is 
model of military history—clear, 
yet detailed. 
section devoted to Lafayette’s Virginian cam- 
The absolute impotence of the civil 
Government of that State, the revolt in the 
back counties, the refusal of the militia to em- 
body in many places, their constant desertion 
in the field, and the strong dislike of the 
Northern soldiers for Southern service, to- 
gether with the superior strength of the ene- 
my, all combined to make the task of the 
youvg general of twenty-six truly Herculean, 
and to cause him to write: ‘I am just that 
much of a general as will make me an historian 
of misfortunes, and my name upon the 
ruins of what good folks are pleased to call the 
Army of Virginia.” But the ‘‘ good sense”’ 
that Washington had so quickly detected un- 
der the impetuous and rash longing for action 


almost a 


concise, Scarcely less so is the 


paign. 


nail 
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Conscious of his 


ame to Lafayette’s service. 
wh tendency, he wrote: ‘To speak truth | 
was afraid of myself as much as of the ene 

y. Independence has made me more cau 
tious, as T know own 


my warmth.” In pla 


constantly urging action and attack, unde 
oft 


lopted the Fabian policy of his chief 


the sobering influence responsibility he 





thus not merely saved Virginia, but led t 
vay to the triumph at Yorktown 

The services of Lafayette to the American 
iuse were not limited, however, to operations 
n the field. Quite as essential and impo 
were his negotiations behalf of America 
with the To 
properly, Mr. Tower has chronicled at lengt! 


on 
French Cabinet. preface these 
the hesitating and vacillating conduct of the 
French Ministry in the period between the mo 


ment when the rising storm in the col 


ones firs 


attracted the attention of France and the sign 
ing of the treaty of alliance. The aid, botl 
secret and open, which France gave to Any 
rica never professed to be based on any 


ther than selfish grounds. Gérard, speaking 


for Vergennes, put the best face upon it whet 





he said to the Commissioners that they did not 
‘pretend” that they acted ** wholly for t 
sake of America, ‘since it Was mat 


festly the interest of France that the power of 


England should be diminished by 


separation.” And how little real interest 
iYection the French Minister bad for tl 
States is well shown in twe if h despat Ss 
to bis American agent, in which he itling 
the French policy as follows 

‘*T think as you do, that the preservation 
the Congress would suit us, but what perha 
suits us better is that the U.S. should 


acquire the political 
they are susceptible.” To French Charg 


consistence 


July 21, 1783, 

‘It suits France that the U.S. s] 
main in their present state, because if 
should acquire the political msistence t 
which they are susceptible, they would ! 
quire a force or a power which they would b 
very ready to abuse.’ | \I stier, S ‘ 


ri 1787 


Whatever the selfish views of t] (‘a 











the French people were more genei “wi 
Latavette was so extreme as to make Ma | 
say that some day the young offi would sti 
Versailles for “bis American M 
lower narrates at length his istant apy s 
to France foraid forthe Americans. The mat 
ndeed, as here shown, seems tireless it | 
sistence and in the multiplicity of hiss 
Canada, Florida, the British West l s. a 
each British force in the colonies, are 

maquered by him—on paper—at t 
and cooler men with whom | Was i 
the length of the campaigns, in wl nk only 
was shed, must bave been not a little f 
But his exertions led to important res 
Mr. Tower makes plain how large an « 
Lafayette’s personal popularity at | t 
his arguments to the Ministry play 

lucing the various Fren xpeditions of 17s 
81 which led to the capture of Cornw . 
However mistaken the } f vas 
pulling the chestnuts out of the fir \ 
rica, or however blindly selfish | t 
so doing, Lafavette was actuated 
but unselfish love for this 

hing he could do for it, he did 
h exp St 
I ssouthwa 

; eens 

i three or four 1 i 


stead, to re 
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mn 


mney 
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a high rate of 


‘The Nation. 


interest 


He was silent when the Jew m mey-lenders of 


Philadel ph 


ia took such 


ion as t iake Beaumarchais write laugh 
gly that Lafayette had found ** Jerusalem in 
America Blood, time, and money he gave 
t iw s t and without tl shit *L love 
n" } wrote > pe t ieserve their 
esteem . we ar mutually satished 
Small w r that he was able to say, ** M.d 
Lafayette s 1 nger a stranger tt 
\1 ul Phere never was an adoption s 
Of this liant and generous sterv, Mr 
lower has written a most inclusive ur 
nd satis tory account First, practically 
among At ican Writers, he has madea 
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The Hague that he had promised to cede Lux- 
emburg to France provided Prussia would con- 
sent, and requested the ambassador to trans 
mit this statement to Berlin. By this time 
the Muropean newspapers were full of the ques- 
tion, and war was regarded as imminent. The 
King of Prussia, however, avoided giving a 
direct answer to the message from The Hague 
he telegraphed that he could reach no decision 
without consulting the other European Powers. 
\t the same time another step was taken 
which, as the Luxemburg historian Servats re 
marks, ought to have shown the Dutch King 
that Prussia would not try to prevent the ces 
sion. Nearly six months before, the Luxemburg 
Government had notified the Prussian Govern- 
ment that in its opinion the Prussian right 
of keeping troops in Luxemburg had ceased 
with the dissolution of the Confederation, and 
it had suggested the conclusion of anew treaty 
providing for the coutinuance of the Prussian 
yarrison. This offer, to which no auswer bad 
as yet been given, was now declined by tele 
graph (March 27). Rothau, the French histo 
rian, who constautly cites the work of Servais, 
makes bo mention of this telegram, 

Napoleon regarded the matter as settled 
\u autograph letter was sent to the King of 
the Netherlands, accepting the cession and as- 
stuning full responsibility as regarded Prus 
sia. The King declared himself satistied ; the 
treaty was drawn up in duplicate, and it was 
arranged that it should be signed March 31. 
On that day, however, it suddenly occurred to 
the Dutch minister, Van Zuylen, that the 
signing Was not his busioess, but that of the 
Luxemburg minister, Tornaco. The latter was 
summoned to The Hague, and the signing was 
postponed to the Ist of April—an ominous 
date! On that day (which was Bismarck’s 
fifty second birthday) a conversation occurred 
between Bismarck and Benedetti which is 
worth quoting: 

“On the morning of the Ist of April, Bene 
detti called upou Bismarck, and after offering 
his congratulations stated that he bad 
an important commubication to make. Bis- 
marck, who could easily conjecture tts charac- 
ter, at once luterrupted him, *T have,’ he said, 
‘no time at present to talk business; [am on 
the point of starting tor the Diet, where i am 
to answer, on Bennigsen’s Interpellation, the 
following questions: ** What does the Govern 
ment Kuow regarding the alleged cession of 
Luxemburg to france’ and is the Government 
resolved at all hazards to maintain the connec 
tionof this German territory with Germany 
if vou will go with me, he added, ‘we can 
talk this matter over on the way. As they 
Walked towards the Diet, Bismarck explained 
that 16 was his ttention to answer that the 
Goverament was indeed aware that such heyy 
tintions Were pending at The Hague; that i 
response to a question from the King of the 
Netherlands regarding Prus-ia’s view of the 
inatter, reference had been inade to the neces 
sity of consulting the great Powers and con- 
sidering public opinion; that the Government 
did not Know whether the pegotiatious iu Lhe 
Hague bad already been brought to a conclu 
sion, abd was therefore not in a postion at the 
moment, to give a direct auswer—yes or no 
to the second question; that it belleved, how 
ever, that no toreign Power would encroach 
Upon Indubltable rights of German States, 
and that it hoped to be able to protect such 


rights by peacetul negotiations. * You see,” he 
then remarked to Count Benedetti, ‘that iu 
tins wayevery « ision for a rupture is avon 


edd: but vou also see that the basis on which 
my Whole explanation rests is the fact tbat | 


ahi npotaware that the treaty bas been conclud 
ed. Andait will be equaliy clear to you that if 
you Were how to reveal to me that the treaty 


bas been concluded, and I were obliged to com 
municate this fact to the Diet, the inevitable 
result, with the high degree of excitement 
Which now prevails in the assembly, would be 


ahexplosion, the effect of whieh w wld te oi 
calcula ( \ This potoatin the conversation 
the two men reached the door of the Det 
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‘Now,’ inquired Bismarck, ‘with this result 
and the responsibility for it clearly before you, 
have you an important despatch to deliver to 
me?’ Benedetti was not a bellicose person. 
He reflected a moment, said ‘No’—and took 
his leave. Bismarck weut into the Diet” (pp. 
PG; had). 

The interpellation was a preconcerted one, 
Bismarck’s intention, as Von Sybel claims, was 
to allay the excitement which prevailed in 
Germany; and he quotes a French despatch to 
show that this was understood by the French 
diplomatists. The effect, however, of Ben- 
higsen’s inquiry and Bismarck’s answer was 
rather to increase the agitation of the public 
mind. The tone of Bennigsen’s speech was pa- 
triotic and almost belligerent. He assumed 
that the rights of Germany in Luxemburg 
were indubitable; assured the Goveroment 
that where resistance to foreign aggression 
was concerned, there could be no parties in the 
Diet, and expressed the confidence of the as 
sembly that the interests of Germany would 
be effectively protected. Bismarck began his 
answer by reminding the assembly that, with 
the dissolution of the old German Confede 
ration, Luxemburg had become a sovereign 
state. He assured them that neither its ruler 
nor its Inhabitants had the slightest desire to 
enter the new Federation, He let his hearers 
see, incidentally, that Prussia’s right to keep a 
garrison in Luxemburg had already been ques- 
tioned, He then answered Bennigsen’s ques- 
tions precisely as he had told Benedetti that 
he would answer them. In spite of the first 
part of his speech, his remark about the pro- 
tection of *‘indubitable rights’? was taken to 
mean that Germany would at all hazards keep 
Luxemburg out of Napoleon’s hands. The 
cold and guarded tone of his whole speech was 
attributed to diplomatic caution—the more 
easily because, in a sentence which appears in 
the stenographic report of his remarks, but is 
not included in Von Sybel’s abstract, he re- 
marked that a Deputy could properly use 
warmer language than became a diplomatist 
while peaceful negotiations were still possible. 

At The Hague, too, the impression created 
by the debate was that Prussia would not per 
mit the sale of Luxemburg. This impression 
was coptirmed by a Prussian telegram of April 
2, saying that the King was free to decide as 
he saw fit, but was requested to pay some re- 
gard to the excited condition of German pub- 
lic feelipg. According to Von Sybel, this de- 
spatch and a similar message sent the same 
day to Paris were intended simply to secure a 
postponement of the cession until the North 
German Parliament should have completed its 
labors and adjourned (which happened a fert- 
night later). In Paris however, the message 
created the impression that Bismarck was not 
playing fairly. This impression was changed 
to a conviction by a declaration received from 
the King of the Netherlands, tbat his promise 
had been given to Napoleon under the express 
condition of Prussia’s consent, and that he 
now considered himself released from all obli- 
vation 

War now seemed inevitable; but, on retlec- 
tion, the French Cabinet decided not to force 
hostilities, It was not demonstrable, after all, 
{ 


vat Prussia had prevented the purchase of 
Luxemburg; the military reorganization of 
France (the increase of the active army and the 
distribution of breech-loadiug rifles) was just 
beginning, and a proposal to Austria to form 
an offeusive alliance against Prussia elicited 
the reply that the ruler of 10,000,000 Germans 
could uot take up ara@s t> support a foreign 
annexation of German territory Napoleon 


therefore decided to refer tbe whole question 





toa European congress. The congress met, and 
the settlement which it sanctioned—the neu- 
tralization of Luxemburg, the demolition of 
the fortress, the withdrawal of the Prussian 
troops—left France in a position to claim that 
something had been accomplished by her Jiplo- 
macy. 

We have given a fairly complete abstract 
of Von Sybel’s narrative, partly because his is, 
on the whole, the most intelligible version of 
the Luxemburg imbroglio that has yet ap- 
peared, and partly to obtain a basis for cri- 
ticising his interpretation of Bismarck’s action. 
He maintains that Bismarck was willing to 
sacrifice Luxemburg for the sake of postpon 
ing the war with France. We think it per 
fectly clear that Bismarck did not intend to 
do anything to prevent the cession of Lux- 
emburg for which he could be held responsible 
and which would furnish France with a casus 
belli. But that he really wished France to 
have Luxemburg is an impossible supposition; 
and that he was not willing to frustrate the 
French plans if he could so do itas not to ap 
pear to have done it, seems very improbable. 
According to Von Sybel, the degree of excite- 
ment which the question aroused in Germany 
took Bismarck by surprise; the effect of the 
publication of the South German treaties and 
the impression produced by Bennigsen’s inter- 
pellation were quite other than he bad antici 
pated, as was also the case with his despatches 
of April 2. To this we can only answer that 
at no other period in Bismarck’s long diplo 
matic career did he exhibit any such lack of 
comprehension of popular feeling, or any such 
incapacity to adapt his means to his ends, as 
the historian here ascribes to him. It seems to 
us that Von Sybel is trying to save Bismarck’s 
reputation for straight dealing at the cost of 
his reputation for intelligence; and we cannot 
but sympathize with Napoleon’s statement to 
the historian (p. 119%): ‘* Bismarck tried to dupe 
me.” 

The latter part of the volume describes the 
efforts to bring about a triple alliance be 
tween France, Austria, and Italy, efforts im 
peded by the insoluble Roman question; the 
plan of replacing the French garrison in the 
States of the Church by a Spanish force, a 
plan defeated by the dethronement of Queen 
Isabella. More space than is apparently ne- 
cessary is given to the negotiations between 
the Hohenzollern Sigmaringen family and the 
King of Prussia which preceded the = ac- 
ceptance by Prince Charles of the Rumanian 
crown; but the questions discussed were so 
similar to those which were raised in 1870 by 
the candidacy of Chariles’s older brother, 
Leopold, for the crown of Spain, and the atti 
tude of King William in the latter case was 
so completely consistent with that which he 
maintained in the former case, that Von 
Sybel has laid an admirable basis for a vindi 
cation of the King against the French charge 
of indirectness and insincerity. The compari 
son between the two episodes is the more et 
fective because the historian is clever enough 
not to make it. 

RECENT BOOKS ABOUT JOHN BROWN 

Jolin Brown and His Men, with some account 
of the roads they travelled to reach Hi 
per's Ferry. By Richard J. Hinton) Fuuk 
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John Brown among the Quakers, and Other 
Sketches, by Irving B. Richman, Consul- 
General of the United States to Switzerland. 
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John Brown in Canada: A Monograph. By 
James Cleland Hamilton, LL.B., V.P. Ca- 
nadian Institute. From Canadian Maga- 


zine, December, 184 
THE literature of John Brown, like his soul in 
the ballad, is still marching on As with his 
stout defender Henry Thoreau, who published 
two books during his life and bas had a dozen 
» John 
Brown, who published no book at all, has had 
Red 
and now 


printed about him since his death, s 


his biography written five times—by 
Webb, Von Holst, Sanborn, 
has been the subject of eight separate 
Monthly alone, besides 
other magazines 
and is still open to treatment. He thus fulfils 
what has been described as the truest 
the 


mortem Lmnportance of a 


path, 

Hinton 
papers in the {tlantic 
an uncounted number in 
type of 


fame elevation into a permanent 


life 


post 


man whose was 
spent for the most part in obscurity 

Mr. Hinton had previously written some re- 
Les 


lies Monthly for June, 1880, and bad more 


miniscences of Captain Brown in Fran/ 


‘ Euglish 
Radical Leaders’ for Higginson’s ‘* European 


over had, in editing the volume of 


Statesmen ” series, some practice in biographi- 


eal writing. His memoir of John Brown is 


by far the fullest treatment of the subject vet 
printed, except that of Mr. Sanborn. It 
haps falls short of this last work in 


per- 
arrange 
ment, but surpasses it in directness and simpli 
city: shows less profuse details of historical in 
vestigation, but more of personal intimacy, at 
rhe 


member of 


least during the Kansas period author 


went first to Kansas in 1856, as a 
one of the three parties organize d at Worces- 
the State Kan 


National 


ter, Mass., under the auspices of 
sas Committee and afterwards of the 
having no e with 


Committee, and 


the 


nhection 


Emigrants’ Aid Society, which had then 


He 
printer and journalist, 


passed its prime. was a iglish 


young E 


resident in Boston, ar 





: dent, liberty-loving, and thoroughly honest 

1 He knew most of Brown's men, and traces 
their career more thoroughly, in some respects 
than has hitherto been done. Incidentally h: 
makes clear the utter preposterousness of the 
view taken in Nicolay and Hay’s * Lincoln’ 


and hitherto confined to that too 


superticial 
book—that these men were largely a set of 


impecunious hangers-on, attracted to Brown 


by the prospect of support. Nothing was mort 
remarkable in Brown than the Puritan vigor 
with which he shed from him all men of that 


class, and impressed his own self-denving ty 





pe 
for good or for evil, on those who followed 
him He was, in this respect, the greatest 
contrast to his contempore Jim” Lane, t 
whom the humbler Wildrakes and swashbuck 


lers of that unsettled 
tated, 

Perhaps the most eminent serv repdet 
by Mr. Hinton’s book i 
more thoroughly than Mr 


rious theory urged of late vee 


ters, and embodied in Prof. Spring's v 


on Kansas in ** American Com wealth 

the effect that there was a distinct divis 

that Territory, during its pet lof strugg 
between the advocates of dip! acva 

of armed resistance Mr. Hinton makes 
very clear that this whole theory is au after 
thought In Kansas, as elsew the t 
nen Were assigned by temperament and a 
dent to different vocations, w h t : 5 
harged more or less well— Robins t 
macy, Brown to fighting: but this i 
real antagonism between then Mr. Sar 
showed long sin t é 
that Robins . x 





The 


Nation. 





Pottawa 


most censured act, the massacre at 


tomie. Now comes Mr. Hinton ani shows, 
moreover, that Robinson told Brown himself, 
in 1856, that ‘‘the Pottawatomie slaving 
entirely justifiable, and that more of the same 
sort should be done” (p. 8S 
vears after the event, he supported at Law 
rence resolutions declaring the act ‘‘a sad ne 


cessity " (p. 89; and that in IS77, on the un 


veiling of Brown's monument, Robinson made 


Nazaret 
that Mr 


late years been t 


a speech comparing bim to Jesus of 
Not only this, but Mr 
Eli 
stant in his denun 


Hinton shows 
Thaver, who has of 


iation of Brown's career at 


that period, presented him, the vear after tl 
Pottawatomie affair, with a gut nade eX 
pressly for him in Worcester, tl receipted 
bill of which, made out to Mr. Thaver, was et 
dorsed by him on the back to this elfeect Ire 


sented to my friend, Captain John Brow 


use in the cause of freedon I have 
p. We are not pow arguing whether 
the Pottawatomie ‘necessity was ght 
wrong; Mr. Hinton has shown pretty arly 
that there was not at the time in Kansss any 
prominent ‘free State’ man o! iss of 1 
who did not approve of it. If one sinned 


-inned, at least by wavy of sympathy 
The main features of Captain Brown's caree 
, , 
were so simple and are now so well underst 


iat Mr. Hinton 





new light, though he throws, f1 1 
memory and ‘ rrespondence { , 
nany side-lights on the man ard his t 
The other two books are monographs 
cial periods in Brown's lift An oFga atior 
known as The Historical Departinent 
lowa” publishes several monographs by M 
Richman, of which the most interesting ts 
s<tudy from original sources of tl fe of ¢ 
tain Brown in Springdale and Tabor wa 
both well Known in those davs as s 
founded by anti slaverv Quakers. It wast 
that Brown obtained, in) Augus s 
rifles lep sited ther by ti Kansas St 
(‘committee of Massa setts i 
property of George L. Stearns, its 
lt was there also that he ught ¢ 
Lt robes, the erra } sy iis tra i i 
Inastet wt tirst taught h \ ta sa 
then betraved | S : bes 
llowers at Harper's \ 
Tuere ind thev went t SN 
im in Canada rt! \“ kK VI 
nvention,” as th ead 
Here Mr. Hamilton takes uy ta 
gives in his pampl t best a 
printed of that assemblage ses 
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rer venturing a compliment was turned 


his frivolous way by a disquisition of 


abvior uneiform or & pressing invitation 
vsider the wanderings of the Arvans 
Koept those lifving novels, there is nothing 
r literature of which Mr. Lionel 
s*Artof Thomas Hardy ninds us. N 
mu t is mad nm anv manifestation 
ise of that art witt a corollary meptio 
w Tibullus puts it vhat appears 4 
nt version of HH hia r the sentia t 
Wuintilia Dante, Bos tand M b’ate 
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ave denied himseif all 
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( Many minor pi positions 
‘ ‘ valuable, are advanced 
p of diction and splendor of allusion 
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the constant recurrence of ‘an habit,” and the 
insertion of a wu in the first syllable of por- 


traiture. 


The Marchesof Wales; Notes and Impressions 
on the Welsh Borders from the Severn Sea 
to the Sands o' Dee. By Charles G. Harper. 


W ith 114 illustrations from drawings by the 
Lon- 
Charles 


author and from old-time portraits. 
Chapman & Hall; New York: 
ISO. 


don 

Scribner's Sons Pp. xvi, 368, 

Tl 
ie 


author goes slowly along from village to vil- 


Pais is an old-fashioned book of travel. 


lage, and tells with gusto all manner of little 
anecdotes of his pleasant and unpleasant expe- 
riences. The odd people whom he meets are 
duly described, and specimens of their dialect 
given in full. He stops at ruined abbeys and 
castles, at elegant modern mansions and parish 


churches, and about each he has bis word to 


say, as concerning their architecture, their 
associations, even their history. Any famous 
man or woman whose name is somehow asso- 
iated with town or tower receives his or 


her due biographical notice. Every battle or 
whose locality is visited is related, in a 
Modern 
railway and manufacturing works come in for 
their word of comment; and mingled with it 
ill the 
art, politics, and sociology given with great 





true chronicler’s fashion, with details. 


are traveller's own views on history, 


freedom as by one who is sure of the sympa- 
thy of his readers 

The record begins with the railway tunnel 
under Northwick to Port 
scuett; and we are told how hard it used to be 


the Severn, from 
to enter Wales from the southwest, as you had 
your choice only between the stormy passage 
across the ‘* Severn Sea” and the long journey 
the north. 
next, and we read at length, as we might do 
National Bio- 
graphy,’ about Henry Marten, andtbat he was 


round by Chepstow Castle comes 


as well in the ‘ Dictionary of 


a ‘‘regicide” ; that King Charles's putting to 


death was **murder,” and that Marten was let 


} 


otf with “altogether inadequate retribution ” 
At Tin- 
tern Abbey we are treated to the queer notions 
which the eighteenth century had of Gothie 
the 


author 


for his signing of the death-warrant. 


about 
the 
found a lodging, and about the dog and the 
At Raglan Castle 


architecture, and there is much 


ideally rustic cottage in which 
two cats attendant upon it. 
we learn of the food and the table-equipage of 
household of the seventeenth cen- 


also about the Marquis of 


a wealthy 
tury—something 
Worcester, and something of the famous siege 
of informed that the Puri- 


tans were ‘those whining humbugs who form- 


1646; and we are 
ed the greater part of the hosts called by some 
the Army of God,” and 


the civil a pseudo-reli- 


writers of time the 
that 


gious revolution.” 


again war was “ 
At Shrewsbury the whole 
campaign of Henry 1V, against the Percys and 
their allies is recounted, and the battle fought 
under the town wall is described at length. It 


appears, too, that Owen Glendower deserted 
his allies ‘like a true Welshman, half-hearted 
and treacherous.” Apropos of the Roman 
Uriconium, the story of the abandonment of 
Britain by the legions and its invasion by 
Danes and Saxons is told as if in a child’s his 
tory of England. At Franknell, where Charles 
Derwin was born, the whole Darwinian con- 
troversy of 1860 to ISSO is gone through with, 


At Hawar- 
‘*the house of 


as if in a popular encyclopaedia, 
den we learn that the castle is 


M1 


ed by Radicals, an 


Rimmon,” that (iladstone is much admir- 


Lthat these Radicals come 


to see him and his place a good deal ; further, 


The Nation. 


that ‘it isa singular irony of fate which has 
made a demagogue of the owner of so beauti- 
ful a demesne as Hawarden Park,” apparently 
‘‘a country gentleman and rural 
who talks ‘tin anathema of class and 
of that virtuous 
noun, the People,” is a surprising and almost 


because 
squire” 
ghorification superlatively 
inconceivable phenomenon. 

The book is not uninteresting, however. It 
belongs to the class of the amusing and mildly 
instructive. The reader of Sunday newspapers 
will find in it a better selection of scraps of 
knowledge than his weekly sheets can offer, 
and that held together by a thread of geo- 
graphical association which will help him to 
remember some interesting facts. The *illus- 
trations, too, though hardly more artistic than 
those of the Sunday paper, are evidently more 
trustworthy. In fact, it is because of the illus- 
trations that this book deserves notice from 
local antiquarians. There are very curious epi- 
taphs and other inscriptions given in repre- 
sentative drawings. A really remarkable sculp- 
ture on a tombstone at Mitchell-Troy is shown 
at page 55—a relief, absurd in meaning, but 
rather artistical in design. What seem very 
truthful renderings of Gothic sculpture are 
presented at pp. 131 and 145. A very unusual 
form of tbe heraldic portcullis of the Worces- 
ters occurs on page 65, Urishay Castle appears 
at page 140 most picturesque country 
house of moderate size. A good medizxval 
churchyard cross is figured at Trelleck, and 
another, beside which lies the grave of John 
Kemble, Catholic martyr of 1679, at Welsh 
Newton. At page 152 is an impossible sort of 
structure well portrayed—the belfry of Pem- 
bridge Church, a wooden structure of the 
fourteenth century looking like a windmill 
a delicate morsel for the stu- 
Mr. Harper is at 
when he has an object before him 
him to set 


as a 


without !ts sails; 
dents of mediwval building. 
his best 
whose characteristics it behooves 
down with accuracy; then he inspires respect 
by bis obviously faithful recording. 


Philosophy of Mind: An Essay in the Meta- 
physics of Psychology. By George Trum- 
bull Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale 

New York: Charles Scribner's 

Pp. xiv, 414, Svo. 


University. 


Sons. 1895. 


THERE were but few, we venture to think, who 
read Prof. Ladd’s ‘ Psychology, Descriptive and 
Explanatory,’ issued last year, that did not feel 
the of ‘an 
opinion which in part, at least, was determin- 


presence obscure background of 
ing the author's course atevery step, but found 
no adequate expression in his argument; and 
the like is true of the ‘ Philosophy of Mind.’ 
Neither book contains its own final premises. 
Those of the ‘ Psychology’ are now first pub- 
lished in the ‘Philosophy of Mind,’ and those 
of the ‘ Philosophy of Mind’ lie hidden, as the 
author intimates (page 81), in ‘certain points 
of view, and even certain conclusions * which 
he has not yet made accessible to the public. 
The result may be imagined. The series of 
which this volume forms an instalment is com- 
posed on the plan of a Ciceronian period, and 
purposes to move in all the pomp of suspended 
intelligibility till the last word. The 
of Ladd” retires before one like the boxes ina 
Chinese puzzle, and every volume bands on its 
mystery tothe next. This is, of course, a mat- 
simply; and Prof, Ladd un- 


**secret 


ter of exposition, 
questionably has a right to keep his secret 
through as many volumes as he may choose; 
but he presents meantime too often the un- 


graceful attitude of sweeping in the stakes 
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With this drawback, or rather in spite of it, 
the ‘Philosophy of Mind’ isa full, rich book, 
with that amplitude of by-remark which fat- 
tens the writings of middle aged men. It opens 
with two chapters on the relation of Psychology 
to Philosophy. Their general purport is, that 
in spite of the failure of its professors consist- 
ently to treat it so, Psychology is properly 
a natural science like any other, and proceeds 
upon assumptions which it is not its own busi- 
ness, but the business of metaphysic as the 
general science of final assumptions, to criti- 
cise. There is much in them to remark, but as 
they stand in no vital connection with what 
follows, we pass at once to the rest of the book. 
Prof. Ladd is interesting among psycholo- 
gists of note at the present day in his holding 
by the soul, and the ‘ Philosophy of Mind’ is 
inthe main devoted to his declarations on that 
head. The reader will find them very new 
wine in an old bottle. The soul, according to 
this new dispensation, is terribly up to date; 
it differs from the soul of tradition in pretty 
much everything but the name. It is not an 


entity over and above consciousness. It is not 
an unchanging core of reality—a perdurable 
substratum of the conscious states. It is not 


simple, it is not indivisible, it is not in its es- 
sence immortal (the ‘* possibility ” or ‘ perhaps 
the probability ” of immortality is at the ut- 
most but ‘suggested ”), it is not even continu- 
ously existent in the past. In every deep dream- 
less sleep, inevery case of fainting or other loss 
of consciousness, the soul ceases utterly to exist. 
The self we are conscious of—the ‘‘agent” we 
in introspection actively presiding 
over consciousness—is the only human soul 
there is. It begins with the appearance of 
consciousness in the body; it dies, so far as the 


observe 


weight of the evidence goes, with the death of 
the body; its existence is broken into blocks 
by every gap in consciousness, and between 
these blocks there exists no unity but a felt 
unity—the later block remembers the earlier 
and looks upon itself as a continuance of it. 
For the trustworthiness of memory, however, 
we have but the guarantee of a tender bit of 
dialectic which will not, we may suspect, out- 
last the strain of close inspection. 
We can't doubt the memory, for unless 
we remember correctly the premises of our ar- 
gument to disprove it till we reach the conclu- 
sion, the conclusion does not follow. But we 
apprehend that premises and conclusion are 
never in different moments of consciousness; 
we don't conclude that Socrates is mortal be- 
cause we remember that we formerly believed 
that all men are mortal and that Socrates is a 
man; we conclude it only on the ground that 
we believe this now. If premises and conclu- 
are not in the 
sciousness, there /s no conclusion. 

One wonders, in these days of Hegelian for- 
mule, how the pews in mest of the churches 
would “sit up” if they ever got a notion 
what the pulpit is saying. Prof. Ladd’s doc- 
trine of self is very good doctrine, and the ten 
chapters of which it forms the backbone are 
in many places models of sustained argument 


It is as fol- 


lows: 


sion same moment of con- 


and masterly exposition, but one wonders why 
he calls it sou/, His statements differ not at 
all from those of the least 
his word) phenomenism; unless it be in the 


hirsute baldest is 
term ‘‘agent.” Butanagent who is not an en 
tity over and above consciousness is an ego 
that Hume himself might have accommodat- 
ed. Phenomenism, Prof. Ladd re- 
gards with unconcealed aversion, sometimes 


however, 


on the ground that it is “shallow,” sometimes 


on the ground that it is ‘* bald,” sometimes 











without showing his cards, 





that it is self-contradictory and absurd. It 
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would seem a pity, if this last be true, that he 
should have argued himself into it. 
his reasons for regarding it in that disparag 
ing light not 
far, at least, as he has vet suggested them 
There may no doubt be better ones in that 


Happily 


may prove inexpygnable—so 


dark background of assumption to which al 
lusion has been made.) We can examine b 


one of them before we close, but it 


if 
1 


may be ta 


ken as a sainple of the rest. It may be stated 
as follows: That one knows something, one 
cannot doubt—one assumes it even in the ar- 


gument to disprove it. 
nomena is not knowledge; 


But knowledge of phe 
knowledge by its 

Therefore, the 
phenomenism, that 


terms imports reality 
of 


very 
fundamendal doctrine 
but 
to 


we know nothing phenomena (of « 


this, 


Ou- 


sciousness), amounts that we know 
that we know nothing. 

We apologize for the barshness of 
(it would be a mistake to speak of Prof 
deal 


self), but this bit of reasoning reminds one of 


the terms 
Ladd 
in semi-tones—he does not in them him- 
a celebrated syllogism mentioned by Moliére, 
in which the major was inept, the minor ridi- 


culous, and the conclusion impertinent. For 


if (as Prof. Ladd grants for the purposes of 
argument) one can, on the assumption that 
one knows something, have a proof that one 
knows nothing, that assumption, like any 


if- 
a knowledge of 


a contradiction, is st 


That 


other which issues 


ficiently discredited. 


In 


phenomena is not knowledge sufficiently dis 
credits itself. And that the conclusion is not 
pertinent will be plain to anybody who re- 


flects on the bare meaning of the proposition 


that one knows nothing but phenomena. It 
means above all that the one thing we cannot 
know abontt consciousness is, that it is a phe 
nomenon of something else—that consciousness 


is the only reality. 
These, however, are but blemishes in a bo 
to ¢ 


on its central and most 


strong enough rse 
We have touched 


interesting topic, but it treats incidentally and 


which is arry even wi 


ones. 
ill 
often at some length of many things besides 
“Theself, 
butalso as scientifically known in it 


not simply as known to itself, 
s relations to 
the bodily organism,” is the author's own state 
head he 


nistic spirit 


ment of hissubject, and under the latte! 
discusses monistic materialism, m 
ualism (that monism of the 

which regards bot} 


*‘unknown™ and 


“absurd” matter and mind 


as common manifestations of a single ferf 
quid), the law of causation, the conservation of 
energy, etc., etc. The three monisms ment 
ed he rejects for the time being in favor of 
something very like a plain man’s dualism 


which he assumes provisionally until the publ 


cation of the ‘certain pointsof view” and “even 
certain conclusions’ —the undivulged premises 
of the ‘Philosophy of Mind.’ They will ar 
in their entirety, it seems, to an Idealistic M 
nism, not otherwise detined than that it issues 
in a personal Absolute, the One Ground of a 
interrelated existences and activities. 1 
sitions of the present book the reader is 
adjust to this as best he may 
Corea, « Ch sé the i M Na 
Calm. By A. Henry Savage-La MI 
millan & Co 
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The Nation. 


of which shares with 


Peking the reputation of being one of the dir 


seaport, and Seoul, 


tiest cities inthe world. Being an artist. he was 


able to make realistic pictures, which are repro 


duced in text and full page illustrations. Onc 
of these, entitled ** A Study from Still Life,” is 
horribly suggestive. It pictures scenes on one 


of those execution grounds which old residents 


f Japan, also, remember as being common 


but which have so far disappeared from view 
that Japanese born since IS70 know nothing of 
them 


try, shows vastly more care than « 


lus 


The book, as a work of literary it 





ur author 
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initial work, ‘Alone with the Hairy and 
there 


has profited by the severe 


is a good index Evidently author 
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his misstatement 
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eXayyeration 


ciless exposure ¢ f 


who have lived long the 
of 


pages of his present volume, and notwithstand 


AMON 


despite the tone 4) 





ing that certain episodes are reported as hav 
ing taken place which we doubt utterly, we 
can recommend the narrative as in the mai 
lively and interesting 

Mr. Landor, as his preface states, does not 
write “literary” English, but there are t 
many unnecessary coll ialisms to suit ever 
the moderately critical reader, wh wher I 
we meet the expressions “If L remember 
right,” *' 1 believe,” etc., we are pretty sure t 


statemiet 


»a doubtful story o1 














thor nowhere refers to any authority for his 
knowledge of Korean history, and t ve 
liberal way in which he has decanted - 
rable portions from a well known work 
titled ‘Corea, phe Hermit Nation.” w t 
uuce referring to bis source of information 
cannot accurately be called fair or get s 
Still further, remembering an art whict 
he has written quite recently for an Enghist 
periodical, in which he suggests that a star 
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so 





were faults and lamentable misunderstandipgs 
on both sides, but the fact remains that the 
first act of overt hostility was committed by 
Forrest, when he publicly insulted his adver 
sary by tissing bim in the theatre and boast 
ing of the deed afterwards. Had it not been 
for the later bloodshed, this tempest in the 
theatrical teapot would never have been re- 
corded exce pt in the newspapers of the day 


travedy doe Ss 


two, 


Phe responsibility for the closing 
Possibly a 
had 


public 


not rest upon any one man o1 


scheme of theatrical advertising may have 
to do the 


than has been suspected 


more with inflammation of 


feeling generally. 

Mr. Price's biographical sketch is pleasantly 
written and affords a compact and comprehen- 
sive synopsis of Macready’s career as previous- 
ly set forth in the His 
selection of anecdotes, rather, his arrange 
a little 


diaries and elsewhere. 
or, 


ment of them, is, perhaps, malicious; 


but, on the whole, he gives due prominence to 
the many virtues as well asthe notorious faults 
of his remarkable subject. An interesting 
feature of the little book is the excerpts from 
contemporary — criticism Macready’s life 
ought to be studied by all who wish to know 
what the pursuit of theatrical’ art for its own 


sake really means 
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AVENUE (48th Street), 


JENKINS, 7’: 
853 SIXTH 
NEW YORK. 


OW. CHRISTERN, 
DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc'rs., 


254 Fifth Ave., betwee 28 i 2 “ts 
Importers of Foreign | Ks; Ag 
Paris Publishers, la 
ners Greek a atir ssice 
mailed a demat New 
and Leipzig ass is issued 
AEYER BROS. « CO., 
3 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR ! VA S. Y 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS 
Importers and Publisher . : 
wents for A 7 
mand New | KS re 
Bindings. Rare Books 


RARE PRINTS--AUTOGRAPHS. 
Catalogues Issued Continually 


BOOKS. , 
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‘The Nation. 
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‘With each successive in- 


stalment,’’ says the Critic 
of March 2, ‘the value and 
thoroughness of Prof. Sloane's 
Life of Napoleon, now appear- 
ing in The Century, become 
more manifest.’ 


‘‘Asinteresting asanovel,”’ 
saysthe San Francisco Chron- 
icle . 


LL DZ’ AS LAL LD HAD BOBS CL SOAE? 


BOOK-LOVERS AND BOUR-BUYERS 


OLD AND RARE BOOkS. 


THE BOOKSTALL, 
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MAYER & MULT 
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THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOLSI 
144.N. 7th St.. Philadelphia. Pa 
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NEW BOOKS. 


A Literary History of the 
English People. 


Frot the Pariies i > 
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The Armenian Crisis in 
Turkey. 


The Story of Vedic India. 
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The Story of Chaldea. The Story of Assyria, The 
Stors Media, tabston, and Persia Ih 
Story of Brahmanic India 


The Arthurian Epic. 
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|The Writings of Thomas 


Paine. 


A History of Social Life in 
England, 


hi 


G.P.Putnam sSons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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Charles Scribner's 
NOW READY 
The Peoples and Politics 
of the Far East, 


Iravels and Studies in the British, French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese colonies, Siberia, China Japan, 
Korea, Siam, and Malaya. By Henry NorMAN, 
author of The Real Japan With 60 Illustra 
tions and 4 Maps. vo, + 4.00 


Phe author spent nearly four years in the Far East, 
circumstances of difficulty that would 
had he not 


often under 


have been insurmountable possessed 
powerful credentials 
to present a work rare in information and interest, 
account of the present political situa 
The 
author’s own words, 
of the Far East, 


mingling travel and studies, adventure and informa 


including an 
tion in China, Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya 
object of the book is, in the 


“to try and cast the horoscope 


tion, tales and statistics, faney and fact 


The United Church 
of the United States. 


SHreELbs, DD, LL.D 


f. CHAKLES W 
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CoNTENTS : Existing Agreements of the American 
Churches in Doctrine, in Polity, and in Ritual 
Denominational Opinions on Church Unity. by 
Represen! ative Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Congregationalists The Chicago-Lambeth Pro 
posals for Church Unity—The Three 
Polities and the Historic Episcopate —The Histo 
ric Presbyterate and the Historic Episcopate 
Phe Christian Denominations and the 
Liturgy —American Church Unity as a Sociolo 
gical Question 


Letters of a Baritone. 
By FRANCIS WALKER. I6mo, $1.25 
These letters, written from Florence and covering 
a period of a yearand a half, not only give a detailed 
narrative of the experiences of a young American 
student of the art of singing, but picture also with 
sympathy other phases of art life in Italy, and reveal 
many glimpses, full of charm and color, of the peo 
ple themselves, their manners, customs, and ways 
of thought In delicacy and suggestiveness, and in 
beauty of phrase, the book wilt appeal strongly to 
the cultivated reader 


A Man Without a Memory, 


And Other 


Ivmo, St 00 


Stories. By WittiAM HENRY SHELTON 

Chiefly stories of the Civil Warin which the author 
was a soldier, Not only is the local color of the 
camp, march, and conthet vividly rendered, but the 
stories are related in a spirited and felicitous style 
that makes them as noteworthy for their literary 
form as for their substance 


*, Sold by all booksellers, 


CARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


157 Fifth Avenue, N 


or sent, postpa d, hy 


M53 Orr, 

Ave, b2th St., N. ¥., has 100,000 
rare, cheap 
logues free.) 


PRATT, 6th 


i 
Mail orders promptly despatched, (Cata 
Trial solicited. 
JOOA'S OF 
Specialty. 
CHARLES H 


// W/L 
,N.Y 


Sets, volumes, or single numbers 

B \Ck numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
) NX price state wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, 

Schoharie N.Y. 
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SOCIAL 
Catalogue free. 
KERR & Co., Publishers, 

75 Monroe Street. Chicago 
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As aresult he has been able 
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SCIENCE. OUR} 


, dealer in Magazines and other Periodicals, | 


The Nation. 

MAINE COAST. 
CAPE ROSIER and 
on this boldest and most beautiful see 


LANDS at and around CAS 
TINE, ME., 
tien of gay, 
and the West than Mt 
posures, fine harbor fronts, bold rocks, beaches, 
mountains and 
along the and 


among the hills, new wharves, and good daily 


Penobseot miles nearer Boston 


Desert—southwesterly ex 


and fine trees, broad views of 


islands, extended drives shore 


connection by boat and rail. These lands are 
offered at low prices to persons intendi 'g to build 
A very few hundred dollars will buy 
a fine, high shore lot Several 
tracts of from 20 to low 


Send for descriptive pamphlet and fur- 


and occupy 
of several acres 
50 acres are offered at 
prices 
ther details to 
J MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
28 State Street, Boston 


Penobscot 
Bay. 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER~— Several very attrac 
tive cottages directly on and near the shore at 
Islesboro and the Fox Islands. These cottages are 

very fully and tastefully furnished, contain from 

& to 12 rooms, command beautiful bay, island, and 

mountain views, and are very convenient to mar 

kets Rents from 
$175 to 2350 for the season. 
J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEEF, 
YS State Street, Boston. 


Mt. Desert. 


FOR SALE 
sirable tracts of land in some of the most beauti 
ful situations upon the shore of the Isiand These 

Prices from 


and steam communication 


At moderate prices, several very de- 


lands vary from 3 to 50 acres in area. 
$50 an acre upward 
J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 


28 State Street, Boston 


Manchester 
by the Sea. 


FOR SALE--A_ beautiful tract of 30 acres of shore 
land in this most beautiful and popular of the 
Massachusetts Shore towns. This property com 
prises a tract of fine wooded highlands and open 
fields, is almost the only undeveloped tract on 
will 
price to an early cash purcha 


this shore offered for sale or obtainable, and 
be sold at a low 
ser, to settle an estate. 


J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
28 State Street, Boston, 


ESTABLISHED 
‘HH. H.. UPHAM *&*CO.,° 
“MEMORIAL * TABLETS» 
-IN- BRASS: AND: BRONZE - 
“54 South fifth: Ave: near’ Bleecker’ St: 
NEW YORK 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOCIEN. 


Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 


1858 


| Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 


Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu 
tonics. Komance Languages, Mathematics, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology. Full andergraduate 
and graduate Courses in these departments and in Phi 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan 
guages For General Program or Graduate Pamphlet, 
address Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-07 sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINES 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Publish 





Saturoayv, 23a: 


Daughters of the Revolution 


By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN, author of 

‘The Drum-Beat of the Nation,” ete. With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, S150 

Mr Coffin aims in this book to show how much the 
women of the Revolutionary period contributed to 
the cause of independence; how resolute, self-sacri 
ficing, and patriotic they were. A slight thread of 
romance adds to its attractions, without lessening its 
historic value. It is written in a vigorous, pietu 
resque style, and should go into every home and li- 
brary in America. 


The Story of Christine 
Rochefort. 


By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE. 

A special interest attaches to this novel by a 
granddaughter of Rufus Choate. It is French in 
scene and characters ; Love plays a prominent and 
engaging part; Anarchism pleads its cause, and 
shows its destructive nature in the strike it incites; 
French provincial life is skilfully described—and the 
story may well prove one of the most popular of the 
season's novel 


Chocorua’s Tenants. 


Poems by the late FRANK BOLLEs, author of 
‘**Land of the Lingering Snow,” ‘‘At the 
North of Bearcamp Water,” ‘* From Blomi- 
don to Smoky.” With illustrations. 16mo, 
$1 00, 


limo, $1.25. 


A little book of genuine poems on birds that haunt 
Mt. Chocorua the crow, ruffed grouse, blue jay. 
kingfisher, ete. with additional pieces A 
charming Faster qift. 


some 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


, sane We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
Le tters and make Cable Transfers of money to 
f Europe, Australia, and the West Indies: 
oO also make collections and issue Commer 
cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 5@ WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Credit. 








